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A Trip Through the Overland Plants Would 
Make You Realize the Value of the Car They Turn Out 


















The value of all things is determined 

by contrast. No matter what you are 
comparing, in your mind is a certain 
standard from which you are judging. It 
might be a sewing machine, washing machine, 
or a talking machine. As you look and think 
it over the standard of that article constantly 
stands out before you. And standard is merely 
the recognized value of anything that has 
become permanent by virtue of its superior merit. 


‘Today in motor car manufacturing circles, most things 

are judged from the Overland standard. ‘Vhere are more 

than 25,000 Overlands in use right now, and each owner 
would have no other car. Overland efficiency is directly dueto 
the scientific management of the largest automobile plants in 
theworld. ‘The Overland factories cover over 30 acres and em- 
ploy 4000 men. ‘The buildings and machinery represent an 
investment of millions. Here the science of economical pro- 
duction is as perfectasthe best efhciency engineerscan makeit. 
And all this saves—the man who buys an Overland— money. 

If you are in the market for a car, make a few comparisons your- 

self. Write several of the manufacturers who market popular 

priced cars and get their catalogues, or, better yet, go to a few of the 
garages in your town. Look over all the cars carefully. Compare them 
with the Overland. Run through each list of specifications. Compare 
the wheel base—the size of wheels—the capacity—the motor—the 
body and trimmings. This comparison will give you the facts—will 
prove to your satisfaction the greater Overland value. And even if you 
do not know the first thing about motor car values you surely will 
know that a 118" wheel base is better value for your money than 110. 





We show here our handsome Model 52—price $1600. This is 

the best motor car value on earth. There are twenty-two Over- 

land body styles to choose from and five different types of chassis. 
You can get Roadsters, small or large ‘Touring cars with fore-doors 
or open fronts or Torpedo bodies. Horsepower runs from 20 to 40. 
Prices from $775 to $1675. More than likely there is an Overland 
dealer in your town. Look him up and have a talk. He will be 
glad to show you the greater Overland value. Make the com- 
parisons we suggest. Take each car and analyze it. See how much 
more you get for your money in an Overland. 

We will be glad to send you a very interesting book on the Overlands. It gives 
specifications and complete details. Write for a copy today. 


The Willys-Overland Company 


137 Central Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
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Model 52 w 





re-doors and Center Con- 
118" Vv | Base. Tires 34x4. 40 
ylinder Motor. $1600. 
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“BV. D. | 


FOR ME!” 


The preference for Loose Fitting 
B. V. D. has made it the summer 
underwear of world-wide favor. 
Its coolness and comfort will make 
it your favorite. 

B. V. D. Undergarments are 
made of light woven, durable 
fabrics, and are cut loose fitting, 
so as to let refreshing air flood 
your body. The studied roomi- 
ness of cut and calculated exact- 
ness of drape prevent binding and 
chafing and lessen perspiration. 
The strength of the materials, and 
making give the utmost /ength 
of wear. Every nicety of finish 
conforms to the exacting B. V. D. 
standard. 


This Red Woven Label 
| MADE F FORT THE 





S. Pat. Of. ar 
D. emis 

Write for 
a Sea 


is sewed on every B. V. 
Take no garment without it. 
a copy of our Booklet, “Cool as 
Breeze.” 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 
and $1.50 a garment 


B. Vv. D. Union Suits 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 a suit 


THE B. V. D. COMPANY, 
65 Worth Street, New York 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS Change of Address—-Subscribe 
of address should give the old as we as the new address, and the 
their wrapper From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any 
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heewit in three sizes: 


(The Packard tJ 


48 hon repower A: L: nw 


Frvelve stiles The Packard “ 


of open 4o hersepower ALAM Rati . 


and enclose. ' The Pack ard ° 


repowe ALAM - Ra 
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Packard cars are sold only throug sh Packard dealers, always 


bo« tier 


at list price, and every P. ac kard « lealer maintains the prestige 
of Pac kard service 


Catal: og on reg 
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Puchard Motor Car ar Company 
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Y The Packard | | 
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YOU CANNOT 
BEGIN TOO EARLY 





ROM infancy 


to old age 
scalp cleanli- 
ness is the first 
essential to hair 


health. Do not 


begin too late to 
shampoo system- 
atically with 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines) 


Pure pine-tar and other 
hygienic and cleansing 
agents adapted especially 
to the needs of the scalp 
are combined in exactly 
the right proportions in 
this soap. It is as_ ser- 
viceable for maintaining 
a healthy scalp as it is 
for controlling dandruff 
and preventing premature 


bald ness. 


Send for our booklet, 
““How Care for 


the Hair and Scalp.” 


to 


Mailed free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 88, 81 Fulton Street 
New York 
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| Bicycle Agents 
To Ride and 
Wanted! Exhibit Wheels ‘ 
We ekly | et te C to Te ade TS Remarkable Special Offer to Introduce the Famous 
S Z ‘‘America’’ Bicycles in Certain Sections of the United 
States—Big Opportunity to Riders! 
on advertising No. 16 All middlemen’s profits are 
knocked off ‘‘America’’ Bicycles 
to aeons who will ride sol exhibit 
: ¢ the biggest value wheel in the 
UP aa OT long ago I said something about Seria) This epecial Giier eppling 
o territories ‘ » want the 
[' not AC 4 % advertising not increasing the cost of ; Teeauaians eurealls 
near A 8 = o-Rider 
silk” the product advertised. Bicycle” and America cone 
ae ; rake Diamond Flyer Bicy are 
or “spun silk that Phoenix guaranteed 10 yeara! twice as long 
Guaranteed Silk Hose are There was left on my desk to-day this an- twice as good-will last a lifetime! They are | 
made of—but the genuine, shipped > og ee pers age ee equipped— NO 
shimmery, thread silk that nouncement to the trade, made by one of (See catalog.) A postal or letter com you Special 
. “ = s ffer and catalog ! itsapenny wells me as 
pee 8 gy rarer find 4 the biggest advertisers in the country. will save you dollars on your wheel. Write today to Jrareintaicae 
y g price America Cycle Mfg. Co., Dept. 1900 
ho se. And, furthermore, pa 319 Michigan Ave. (The Old-Reliable Bicycle House) Chicago, Ill, 
the Phoenix come with the “Who Pays for Our Advertising ? ; 





Wear Guaranteed “Answer: Neither the dealer nor his cus- GLADIOLUS 


on Three Months “tomers. By the growth of our business Laban ge 


You L 
PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE 









You will be given “through advertising we save enough in will delight you. 
new pairs free if Published monthly. 
any of the four pairs “cost of salesmen, superintendence, rents, Maictel, temeate 
° - ing. Visits 600,000 
oe —— sane: ‘interest and use of our plant, to cover ave baad, ee 

. +8 . for 3 years’ 
months. That guar- “most of, if not all, our advertising bills.”’ 25 Cts. ta? "Nia 
anty tells the story of 5 Cts. OS Cts. in all) 

anc get as premium 3 Doz. Cladicles 5 Cts. 


perfect manufacture. 3 doz. Splendid Mixed 








Twelve correct colors. This is merely another indication that ad- Gladiolus Bulbs (not 4“ RARE OFFER 
If your dealer hasn’t ot . yoga ag my cbs irom say se First- 
them, we will fill your vertising gives you, the consumer, clean ils dillavods tha 4urr oi aclahibers. }anan 
order direct on receipt k d ° ° a tat well wing Fn tous bed, tai oon, six 
‘ subscriptions 50. Get ) ) s is ' 

of the price. package goods, scientifically improved to great Bargain Oller. Do not axles it. Write todaul 
Women’ s 75 the finest degree, at no additional cost GEO. W. PARK, J, La Park, Pa. 

ar Park's Floral Guide, a freely illustrated 
4 pairs $3.00 C to you. wim 








Same guaranty of wear 
ll oe gig W.do. Saree . 
attractive colors. 
ides Knitting 
Works it MiLWAUI 


Makers of the Famous Phoenix Muf- 
fler and Phoenix Registered Hose 





Manager Advertising Department 






































The Health Merry-Go-Round is a muscle and 
lung developer. Has four seats and is propelled by the 


feet and hands--it keeps children in the fresh air--it is fun as 
i i, well as exercise--has a good organ that plays any tune, is ten 
Built to Run feet across--can be set up anywhere--built of iron, steel and 
seasoned hardwood--can be had with or without canopy. 
you have a sickly pox or girl get a Health Merry-Go- i 
' = 
Z 
| cX< 








IMPLICITY is a supreme B icday for dotais of 3 jevolopment of the mind and bods. 


seni Merry-Go-Renat Co., Dept.E- teens 





virtue in both men and 
machines. Chalmers cars are 
simple. They are simple in con- 
struction; simple to operate. 


It’s no trick to learn to drive a 
Chalmers. Thisisacarespecially 





Do You Like to Draw? 


‘hat’s all we want tu know 



































Now, we will not give you any grand 
prize—or a lot of free stuff if you an- 
swer this ad. Nor do we claim to 
make you rich in a week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your tal- 
ent with a successful cartoonist, 60 
ss you cap make money, send a copy of 

this picture with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample les- 


























Ask your dealer 
to show vou the new line of 


Cheney all-silk, tubular, re- This monogram on 


—— om tay Tavton page pont wont good for the man who wants to aon em pee arta getae 
ours-in-hand an , ties. OF Bt YOU CAN GSR : ce f 
Wide variety of chedes, colors im a motor car. do his own driving. Because it’s see Sengmecss Site... Covetesaaee 


easy to control; easy to keep in 
prime shape. Avery large num- 
berof women drive the Chalmers 


and patterns. For summer 
wear ask for the new wash 
ties—a new idea in tubular 
cravats. Colors—white, grey, 


One burner will give as much light as ten 
ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle power 
electric bulbs—six 16 candle power gas 


tan pearl old rose, laven ler ’ jets or 5 acetylene gas jets- Costs 
-L : > rt hatchet 66 : 2 cents per week. Produces a pure, 
light reseda and Alice. 30’ because of the one pedal miley uty tate Th Ove 38 


Agents wanted, Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
7-35 E. Sth St. Can 


Our cravats are marked “CHENEY 

S1Lks” in the neckband. 

CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manutacturers 


Fourth Av egue and 18th Street 
New York 


= a | 


control. Every driver likes this 
feature. 


We guaranteethrough ourdealersto New York Flectrical School 


teach every buyer howtodrive. You 
can learn the rules intwenty minutes. 
After that it’s just a matter of practice. 
Chalmers cars are built to be let alone. 
By that we mean: Don’t tinker with 


ton, 0. 


Offers to men and boys a theoretical and practic al 
course in applied electricity without limit as to time. 

Instruction individual, day and night‘sc hool, equip- 
ment complete and up-to-date. Students learn by 
doing, and by practical application are fitted to enter 
all fields of electrical industry fully qualified. School 
open all year. Write for free prospectus. 

































































Start right. Free Book—How to obtain, finance 
and promote patents. Send sketch, free search. 
PARNHAM @ SUES, Pat. Attys., Ad. 51, Washington, D.C. | 


4 IN ANSWERIN THe t Al MENT i 4 MENT N « ER’S ae | 





-§ WAN SAFETY— "i ' them just forfun. They’re built to run. 29 West Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 
FOUNTPENS Justlet them run. Running won’t hurt SBF WHITE ‘aay 
Are built on scientific principles them. Even fast running won t, if you Saad 
which give them superiority over all like a thrill occasionally. Chalmers See Them BEFORE Paying’ 
other fountain pens. The feed is con- i “ These gems are chemical white 
structed on nature's law, the im being sup- cars always seem to enjoy a little sapphire +—LOOK ike Diamonds. 
plied on both sides of the 14 Kt. Gold Iridium. : Stand acid and fire diamond tose, 
Tilted aie. The estew-dewe cap positively brush with the stop watch. So hard they easily scratch « fle wand wil 
prevents leakage. i i H ; all mounted in 14K solid gold diamond mountings. Will 
ats aieiliame cia hemalive: dries O0-Dadab, If you insist on punishing them nd you any style ring, pin or stud for examination—a 
Write tor illustrated price list. (which of course is avery unwise thing cha hy ‘lus roaka dno money in advance. Has measure 
+7 Ne ARIE TODD & CO. a. y | 4 to do) they’ll stand hard knocks until WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 754 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 
c as Toronto, London. Paris Svdney a Y , you marvel that any machine could 16 ROSES Guaranteed $I 
For facts about Prize o Ps *, e still stand up. They are not molly- to Bloom Be at 
oe Reward Offers and : : coddle cars. sh hairs bade ai chad orig ma 
books of Great 2 ’ toses in America,” sold on their owt re 
Interest and Value to Inve B..4 send 8c postage to ; : ey are simple cars. They are strong. ad ons a propa a 
Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 51, Washington, D. C. are reliable. They are beautiful. a very “ao gorgeous loveliness. Sent postpaid 
1 ral Guide ‘E 
SECURED OR FEE sen fa vecegt of pis. 1011 Flora Gide FRE 
ATENTS “*erurnen: Chalmers *'30"’ $1600 THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Free report as to Patentability. MJlustrated Guide 44 Chalmers a Rose Specialists. 50 Years’ Experience 
soon, and What To Invent with List 4 anes ntions ‘ ! — y 
Wanted and Prizes offered for inventi free. ng Bosch Magneto, Prest-o-Lite tank, gas lamps, Box 141-D, West Grove, Pa. _ 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON. Dc. | Itt uvely good business to entertain thes cdf tate, born ond te Nee 
BD FATENT GEOURED OR | | ouniry ov am altcrmoon on the galt . y. LASS PIN «ain 
FEE RETURNED rea alas Motor Company . Jens cesccre i) 
a P rom SCHOOLS COLLECES 6 van 


Detroit, Mich aE DESIGNS ano ES TES 


(TTED ror FRATERNT iy YEWELS 
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elly-Springfield 


Automobile Tires 
The name Kelly-Spring- 


held on motor car tires 
is just as important to 
motorists today as it has 
been to vehicle owners 
during the past | 4 years, 
on the tires of their car- 
rages. It’s a little bit 
closer to an absolute 
guarantee than a pneu- 
matic tire has ever be- 
fore carried. 

The last set of Kelly-Springfield 
Tires that I wore out, I got eight 
thousand miles out of the front tires 
and seven thousand miles out of 
the rear tires. I take pleasure in 


recommending them. F.C. LAKE, 
of B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co., St.Louis, Mo. 
Specify Kelly-Springfield Tires on 


your automobile. They cost no more 
than any first-class tire and are better 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Atlanta, and 
Akron, Ohio 









































** One of the THREE BEST cars built.” 


HOSE who are satisfied only 
with the best use Columbia cars. 
Birth, tradition, environment and 
character forbid their accepting less. 


The Columbia Motor Car Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Member A.L.A.M. 
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Instead of Court Plaster 


OU can use New-Skin for 
everything for which you 
would use court-plaster. 

And for many other things as well, 
such as scratches, banged knuckles, 
split lips, chafed hands, chilblains, 
wounds, etc., where court-plaster 
would not stick on account of the 
wrinkling. 
New-Skin 





ments after being painted over the 
wound. It forms a tough, durable, 
flexible film that can be washed 
freely with soap and water. 


It protects the wound and keeps 
out dirt. It does not interfere with 
the healing processes of nature, but 
simply protects them from outside 
interference. 


NEW PACKAGE 


New-Skin is now sold in a new easy-to-open package with a sanitary 
glass rod attached to the cork instead of the brush. ‘The stopper is 
covered with an aluminum screw cap that prevents evaporation and 
makes it possible for you to carry it around with you in your pocket 
or purse. 


dries in a few mo- 





New-Skin is the only liquid court-plaster that is sold in glass, making 


chemical action impossible and insuring perfect cleanliness. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
Dept. J, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Refuse 


10c and 25c packages. At Druggists Substitutes 





Not Imitations 


The greatest triumph of 
the electric furnace —a 
marvelously reconstructed 
gem. ooks like a dia- 
mond—wears like a dia- 
mond—brilliancy guaran- 
teed fore ver—stands filing, 
fire and acid like a dia- 
mond. Has no paste, foil 
or artificial backing. Set 
only in 14 Karat Solid gold 
mountings. 1-30th the cost of 
diamonds. Guaranteed to contain 
no glass—will cut glass. Sent 
on approval. Money cheerfully 
refunded if not perfectly satis- 
factory. Write today for our 
De-Luxe Jewel Book—it’s free 
for the asking. Address— 


HYGIENIC 
KALSOMINE 


tne QdamoaAr Wind Lo «: 


































Remoh FOR THE FAMILYS HEALTH 
Jewelry Co. 
543 N. Broadway We sleep or are indoors one 


St. Louis, Mo. 














third of our lives. Make that 
“indoors” healthful with this 
sanitary wall finish. It is death 
to all infectious germs. Made 
in many rich, velvety, artistic shades. 
The Home Decorator tells all about it 
and gives many schemes and colors for 
every room. A big help in planning. 
Ask your dealer or write us. It's FREE. 








Binder for Collier’s 
$1.25 Express Prepaid 
Half morocco, 


with title in gold. With patent 


clasps, so that the numbers may be inserted 
weekly. Will hold one volume. Sent by ex- ADAMS & ELTING CO. 
press prepaid on receipt of price. Address Dept. 82 Chicago 


COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York 




















WANTED—RIDER AGENTS © 


“Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everyw hese’ are i ®. money 
fast. Write at once {or full particulars and special offer. 

NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 
anyone, anywhere in the U.8., without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 

it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent 


EACH TOWN. 
and district to ride 
ry — a sam- 

Mode 











LOW FACTORY PRICES Fed Uo fee ae ae 
by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s gus nd rt DO NOT BUY a 
bieyele ora neh —— e om —— * an ice unt 1 e our catalogues and learp r unheard 

| factory prices and rem 
on ¢ receive r beautif ata e ar tudy « superb 
you WILL BE ASTONISHED out te and on ae pe 
4 sell the highest grade bicycles at 1 ower prices than any other fac We are satisied with § profit 
] above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALER can sell our bicycles under your own nat 2 plate st den e 
W our prices. Orders filled the day receive 
¥ SECOND HAND BICYCLES—-s | number taken in trade by r ( ago retail stores will be 
closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Des. riptive bargain list mailed free 
heels ner tubes rts, repairs and 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE «: the Vieyele lie at half usual prices. 
DO HOS WARS meet wets tatay fee one Savy Cat ue 4 g agreat fund of inte g 





J ily istrated ar 
get everythin Write it now 


+c H- 54 


Cor. Washington and Canal Sts 


ter and useful information It only costs a posta 


MEAD CYCLE CO. _ 


CITY SALES DEPT 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Seasonable Pastime 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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Collier's 


The National Weekly 





P, F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 


Robert J. Collier, 416-430 
NEW YORK 


Inheritances and Children 

T IS NOT OFTEN that we have the pleasure of presenting to the 
world an original conception. This one has the distinction of 
combining two things which belong together, but which, as far as 
we are aware, have not hitherto been joined. The consensus of 
opinion is general to-day that a graduated inheritance tax is one of the 
most just forms of taxation, and also one of the best ways of checking the 
overconcentration of wealth. It is likewise coming to be more and 
more agreed that the limitation of offspring among the well-to-do growing 
out of the love of luxury is a degenerate tendency which ought to be com- 
bated. Why not have an inheritance tax, heavily graduated, and apply- 
ing only to fortunes over a certain amount, and then have large rebates 
where the family is numerous? Suppose three men die, each worth a 
million dollars. One is childless; the State takes perhaps twenty per 
cent of his fortune. Another has three children; the State takes ten 
per cent. Another has six children, and escapes the inheritance tax 
altogether. There would be considerable influence in such a law, not 
only because of the actual money consideration, but also because of the 
implied expression of public opinion. What objection would there be 
to carrying the idea still further, so that those who are in the best situa- 
tion to bring up children shall be penalized, in other forms of taxation 

also, if they avoid that duty, and favored if they perform it? 


Ouch! 
ONSTITUENT COMPANIES of the Steel Trust are to-day de- 
livering steel rails for $24 a ton in Mexico, South America, and 
other foreign countries, in competition with Belgian and English manu- 
facturers. In the United States, for ten years past, the Steel Trust has 
not sold one steel rail under $28 a ton. 


Sixteen Days of It 

R. BRANDEIS SAID that scientific management would save 
M $1,000,000 a day to the railroads of the United States. If rail- 
roads bought their rails as Mexican and other foreign roads do, at $24 
a ton, they would have saved just $16,000,000 on the rails which they 
bought last year from the Steel Trust at $28 aton. The way to put 
this particular detail of scientific management into effect is for the rail- 
road officials to go before the Democratic Ways and Means Committee 
and ask to have the tariff taken off steel rails. But they won’t. The 
reason they won’t is that most of the dominating officials of the rail- 
roads are participants in the profits of the grossly improper relation 
which exists between the railroads and the Steel Trust. 


Scientific Management 

ABOR, LIKE CAPITAL, frequently has a mistaken idea of what the 

4 new movement for efficiency implies. It does not mean ‘‘ speed- 
ing up,’’ and it is in no way opposed to collective bargaining. It takes 
time, however, for any new conception to make its way and overcome 
prejudice. Instead of seeking to make the men work harder, scientific 
management endeavors to lessen needless human effort and to keep the 
men in good condition. The increase in production comes largely from 
removing obstacles which annoy and exhaust the workmen. Efficiency 
methods also aim especially at regularity of employment, since irregu- 
larity causes waste of labor, plant, and capital. Part of the plan is 
that a very large share of the additional profits arising from improved 
industry shall go to the working men. COLLIER’S believes so thoroughly 
in the value of unions that we regret seeing them take the wrong side 
of any question of progress. If scientific management meant the evils 
feared, the unions would be quite right in opposing it. The hostility of 
the bricklayers at Hudson Falls, New York, to a feature of the Gilbreth 
method of laying bricks is a case in point. 
payment by the thousand had really been raised, although the news- 
The proposed 
packet, which was really at the root of the controversy, has three im- 
portant features: 1. It prevents the bricks from being chipped and 
broken in handling. 2. The bricks are brought right side up, with the 
top toward the palm of the bricklayer’s hand, when he is in the correct 
position for picking them up, and thus obviates the necessity of his 


No question of speed or 


papers spoke as if these were the questions in debate. 


stooping. 3. Much unnecessary fatigue is avoided by eutting out un 
The Hudson Falls controversy has nothing to do 


It bears simply on the packet method 


productive motions. 
with money or hours. In our 
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opinion, two years from now will see all the intelligent labor unions 
accepting progress in organization and method as cordially as they 
now accept improvements in machinery. 


Prosperity and Progress 
\ HEN PRESIDENT TAFT was Governor of the Philippines a 

/ number of business men had an article printed in a Manila pub- 
lication called the ‘‘ Review of Trade.’’ This article contained much of 
interest, but the particular part to which we call attention now is a 
statement of general principle by these Manila business men which 
seems to us both important and exact: 

The American people—at least those who have made America the strongest and 
richest and most progressive nation on earth—believe that civilization can come only 
through material prosperity. The business men of the Philippines believe the same way. 
Economic prosperity is the basis of all kinds of happiness and welfare 
for the majority. Without it only a few can have the best advantages. 
The ordinary man to-day may have more books than the rich scholar 
used to have; he wears better clothes than the nobles of the Middle 
Ages; he travels more rapidly and comfortably than NAPOLEON. All 
these things have come to him from successful industry; from the 
machine, the factory, and improved agriculture. Science and invention 
have made a new thing of business, and progressive business has been 
an unspeakable boon to the obscure multitudes who are most to be 
considered. 

Hogs 

X\ 7 EBRASKA has more than one citizen of whom she can be proud. 
N Oratory and politics have for so long been advertised as 
the State’s chief product that the world has overlooked her other 
records. E. L. Bowers of Verndon in two weeks’ time marketed 1,287 
hogs of his own breeding, raising and maturing. These hogs aver- 
aged 262 pounds apiece, and sold at an average price of $8.26 6-10 
per hundredweight. They brought theirsowner the sum of $27,740.92. 
Mr. BryYAN’s lecture receipts are large, but the hog industry speaks 
even more loudly for Nebraska. 


The New Hampshire Contest 
rWVHE ‘ PATRIOT” of Concord is good enough to call us a ‘‘ free- 
| possibly because we believed that, outside of the Con- 
cord ‘‘ Monitor,’ no daily in New Hampshire seemed to enjoy contro- 
versy with the Boston & Maine. One irony of the contest which 
Governor Bass and the Progressives have had this session with Mr. 
MELLEN and his Senate is, that this one paper, ex-Senator CHANDLER’S, 
has been as hostile to the Governor as to the railroad, so that Bass has 
not possessed a single organ in the State, and could get even news 
into only a few papers, mostly weeklies. This is a peculiar situation 
for the most insurgent State east of the Alleghany Mountains. 
nor Bass was the product of a popular movement which has been 
going on in New Hampshire for several years. He belongs to the 
class of progressive Governors, including Governor JOHNSON of Calli- 
fornia and Governor WILson of New Jersey, who have been brought to 
the front by the increasing desire of the masses of the people to have in 
office servants who will actually work for the public and for the plat- 
form pledges. After a sharp fight, the most important features of 
Governor Bass’s program went through, including a rate settlement, 
the creation of a public service commission, and the passage of a work- 


booter,’’ 


Gover- 


ing men’s compensation bill, as well as other measures of local impor- 
tance. The two most important platform measures killed by the Senate 
were the income tax amendment and the popular election of delegates 
to national conventions. The result showed that the majority of the 
people of New Hampshire, backed by a progressive House of Repre- 
sentatives and a progressive Governor, were too strong for the railroads, 
a dominated Senate, and the newspapers of the State. 


A Prosperous State 
TO PART OF THE COUNTRY offers better advantages to farmers, 
l Her agricultural 
Her surplus live stock 


stock-raisers, and dairymen than Missouri. 
products steadily increase in value and quantity. 
alone brings the State nearly one hundred and fifty millions. Potatoes 
can be raised in nearly every one of her one hundred and fourteen 
counties. Her potato crop has increased from four million to five mil- 
lion dollars in value in a few years. Her wool has doubled in the same 
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time. In the nine years beginning with 1900 her surplus poultry prod- 
uets had grown from thirteen millions to forty-five millions of dollars. 
Her surplus eggs are valued annually at over twenty-two millions. Her 
fruit in good years is valued at ten millions. The Ozark region of the 
southern-central part of the State has splendid water-power going to 
waste. Two-thirds of the State north of the Missouri River is under- 
laid with rich deposits of soft coal. The death-rate in St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and St. Joe is remarkably low. The sanitary conditions in many 
of the factories in St. Louis are model. 


A Character Sketch 

FPYHE ABSOLUTE DICTATOR of Cincinnati for years has been 

GEORGE B. Cox. He is in his way a master mind. He has, highly 
developed, the faculty of knowing men and controlling them. He-was 
originally the keeper of a low saloon and gambling house in the Tender- 
loin district. Out of this came his political training. Politics made 
him the president of a great trust company. He controls in large part 
the theaters. His word for or against the nomination of any judicial 
candidate on the Republican ticket was for years final. No man could 
be prosecuted without Cox’s consent. Every elected office-holder sur- 
rendered the appointment of his deputies to the ring. Cox was the 
political overlord and got the lion’s share of gang ‘‘dividends.’’ The 
accidental election of Henry T. Hunt, a fearless Democratic prosecuting 
attorney, and a Democratic judge uncontrolled by the ring, broke the 
spell of Cox and took from his clerk of the courts the selection of the 
grand juries. The boss has been caught in a net which can only be 
untangled by subservient judges who owe their first allegiance to Cox. 


Warning 

HE STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION is the most flam- 

boyant promoter since the Burr Brothers were chased out of busi- 
ness by the United States Government. We warn such of the investing 
publie as are still hesitating before sending in a check for their stock 
offerings by mail order—Telepost, Oxford Linen Mills, and the like— 
to retard the motion and save the money. A few months ago the 
Sterling Debenture had almost as many typewriting girls in its New 
York office to write come-on letters to its sucker lists as it had opera- 
tives in its linen factory in Massachusetts. In the flush days of stock 
sales it had 103 typewriters in the Brunswick Building, New York, and 
it had 125 factory operatives at North Brookfield. With that company 
—the Oxford Linen Mills—the Sterling people have been manufacturing 
linen out of imported fiber, imported linen waste, imported linen yarn. 
But they have based their claims of immense profits for stockholders on 
their ability by secret process to make linen goods out of raw American 
flax. They refer to their Telepost as a ‘‘ commercial success,’? when 
the business of its ebb-tide offices is too small to pay the office bills. 
When their hands elutch an honest, well-meant product and company, 
such as the American Telegraphone, they milk the company so hard, 
that its annual report showed a total of only $148,000, while the Sterling 
Debenture was openly boasting of having sold a million dollars’ worth 
of stock. Rarely has the world known ‘ fiscal agents’’ or stock sellers 
who intercept more than $850,000 on a million subscribed, and then con- 
tinue in business for several years with fresh stock offerings. Judge 
GERARD, in weighing the comparative merits of the Sterling Debenture 
Corporation with the Standard Debenture Company, whose presiding 
genius is the ex-convict and proved crook, EDwIn NOBLETT, called one 
company the pot and the other the kettle. SHUMAKER and MIDDLE- 
BROOK, the astute and tricky manipulators of the Sterling Debenture, 
have left a trail of wreckage since they emerged as pet pupils from Beloit. 
FRANK DOUBLEDAY was able to collect $12,500 from them in court as 
the results of their sojourn in his publishing house. But the stock- 
holders in their schemes will not be able to collect real money from them, 
because much has been expended in lavish literature and in office rent. 


Credit to Martin 

Y THE TREATY with Spain, concluded in December, 1898, the 
| United States acquired the public domain of the Philippine 
Islands. Of the privately owned lands, some four hundred thousand 
acres were known as the Friar lands. Sugar and tobacco were their 
prineipal products. To settle a bitter controversy over these Friar 
lands, the United States authorized the Philippine Commission to buy 
them. President TArT himself negotiated their purchase. The organic 
act passed by Congress, which gave the Filipinos their present Govern- 
ment, limited the sale of all public lands in the islands to forty acres 
to any individual and to twenty-five hundred acres to any corporation 
or association of persons. On August 5, 1909, President Tarr signed 
the tariff act, which placed Philippine sugar on the free list. This gave 
great advantage over our beet-sugar industry and over other sugar- 
growing countries. One month after this act was signed JOHN HENRY 
HAMMOND of the law firm of Strong & Cadwalader of New York City, 
representing Horace HAVEMEYER, CHARLES SENFF, and CHARLES J. 
WELCH, sought the consummation, through the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs in Washington, of the purchase of the San Jose Friar estate of 
fifty-six thousand acres. HAVEMEYER was at the time a director of the 
American Sugar Refining Company. SENFF was a stockholder in the 
Sugar Trust, had been vice-president and a director, and was then under 
indictment for Custom-House frauds. WELCH was a sugar commission 


merchant. The right of these persons to so large an amount of land 
was questioned. The matter was referred to Attorney-General WIcK- 
ERSHAM. HENRY W. TaFT is a member of the firm of Strong & Cad- 
walader, and Mr. WICKERSHAM was a member of the same firm at the 
time of his appointment as Attorney-General. That the way was clear 
in the opinion of HAVEMEYER and his associates is indicated by the fact 
that the purchasers had, long before the close of the deal and long before 
the favorable opinion of the Attorney-General was made public, improved 
the estate on a large seale and prepared it for cultivation. The minority 
report of a Congressional investigating committee decides against 
Attorney-General WICKERSHAMW’S legal conclusions. The majority report 
upholds them, but recommends the amendment of the law so as to prevent 
Surther sales. To Representative JoHN A. MARTIN of Colorado is due the 
credit for bringing these facts to light. The San Jose estate is gone, but 
MARTIN’S persistent efforts have probably defeated a general policy of 
land exploitation in the Philippines. 


South America 

T IS RUMORED, let us hope erroneously, that the post of minister 
from the United States to one of the most important countries of 
South America is to be given to a ‘“‘ lame duck,” wholly unfitted for the 
post. This would be a personal kindness, but not a benefit to either 
country. We are throwing away diplomatic and commercial oppor- 
tunities in these South American countries. Mr. Roor’s work is being 

to a considerable extent undone. 


A Correct Principle 
VALUABLE DOCUMENT is the annual report of the American 
JL Telephone and Telegraph Company for the year ending December 
31, 1910. It is an accurate report to the stockholders on the condition 
of the company, and President VAIL has written into it, besides, a full 
and complete statement of the obligations to the public which officials 
of public-service corporations must recognize : 

Wherever it could be legally done, and done with the acquiescence of the public, 
opposition companies have been acquired and merged into the Bell system. . .. 
There is no question but that the public are tired of dual telephone exchange systems, 
and that so fast as confidence in protection against the real or imaginary evils of 
monopoly increases, opposition to mergers will decrease. This condition can be 
brought about by putting before the public the fullest and most detailed information 
as to the company, its policies, and purposes. 

Has Mr. Vatiu’s theory of frankness paid? This is what he says about 
results last year: 

The Bell system gained 740,027 subscribers last vear. Of the total number of sub 

seribers over 1,000,000 were new during the year. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company gained 4,558 shareholders last year. 
Let the average stockholder in public-service corporations send for a 
copy of this report, and compare with it the amount of information 
given to him about his own company. The man who pays for the stock 
in such a company has a right to know. 


Borrowing from Your Widow 

ANY MEN, pressed for money, go to the life-insurance company, 
M deposit their policy as security, and borrow as much as the com- 
pany is willing to lend. That the practise is common is proved by the 
fact that most companies have loaned from a fourth to a third of the 
aggregate face value of their policies in this way. ‘‘ Very few of these 
loans,’’ says the annual report of the Connecticut Mutual—and this 
company’s experience is typical—‘‘ are ever repaid to the company. 
The moneys are swallowed up in business enterprises, in specula- 
tions, . . . and the total result means embarrassment, and distress in a 
great many cases, and poverty in the place of competence, when the 
claims mature and there is nothing left above the loans but a mere 
margin in cash on the policies for the protection of families or estates.’’ 
Men who borrow on their policies are taking away protection from 
their families. It ought not to be done. 


Perhaps 

rFETXHOSE WHO PREFER RicHarp CARLE as a dramatist to JAMES 
| MATTHEW BaARRIE had best skip this paragraph. BARRIE once 
wrote a charming comedy on growing young, under the title, ‘‘ The 
Professor's Love Story. The kindly, absent-minded hero was called 
Professor GOODWILLIE. RICHARD CARLE also writes plays. His latest 
farce is ‘‘ Jumping Jupiter.’’ Its chief character happens to be a very 
absent-minded professor, whom Mr. CARLE has seen fit to label Pro 


” 


fessor GOODWILLIE. Is it a coincidence ? 


Individuality 

JILLIAM GILLETTE has been saying good-by to the stage in a 

\ series of plays all of which he either wrote or adapted himself. 
‘‘Held by the Enemy’’ and ‘‘ Secret Service’’ are entirely his. In 
‘‘ Sherlock Holmes’’ the same constructive skill made a striking drama 
out of the Doyle stories. ‘‘The Private Secretary’’ gives the broad 
comedy which he has played so seldom of late. GILLETTE has many 
merits, as actor and as playwright, and all represent his individual 
tastes, preferences, beliefs. He has technical skill and he has that 


individuality of point of view which makes an artist distinct. If he 


adheres to his plan, and makes this season his last, something exciting, 
pleasing, and often winning, will have been taken from our stage. 
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The Altar and Choir of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 
This building was suggested in 1872 by the 


On April 19 occurred the consecration of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine on Morningside Heights, New York City. 
sufficient money 


late Bishop Potter and has cost up to the present time $2,916,980. The corner-stone was laid in 1892, and it was not until ten years later that 
was received to push forward the work with any speed. There is no indebtedness upon the building, money being spent only as it is received from the donors 
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The ruins of the grand stand at the New York Polo Grounds 


Baseball Again 
pee President of the United States was present at 
the opening of the baseball season in Washington. 
He has accepted a box for the season and has assured 
the management that he intends to make frequent use 
of it. In the picture he is seen at the opening game 
between the Washington and Boston American teams 


The Death of Tom L. Johnson 
rT.OM L. JOHNSON, four times Mayor of Cleveland, 
died in that city on April ro, at the age of fifty- 
seven. The body was brought to Brooklyn and buried 
near that of Henry George, Johnson’s disciple and friend. 
Among the bearers seen in the picture is William J. Bryan 


The Largest Vessel in the Largest Dry Dock 
_ repairs on the mammoth transatlantic liners 
require a dry dock of tremendous size. In the ac- 
companying picture, the Olympic, which is the largest 
steamer in the world, is seen entering the largest dry 
dock in the world at Belfast. This dry dock has been 
eight years in building and cost about $1,750,000 


The Boat Race on the Thames 


& annual boat race between the two leading En- 
glish universities was made more interesting by 
the presence of several aeroplanes which circled over 
the course of the race. A very strong tide helped PYRIG“T bY PICLORAL N 
materially in making it possible to break the record The O'ympic entering the dry dock at Belfast 


w 


Oxford Winning the Annual Boat Race with Cambridge by Over Two Lengths 


The winning crew covered the four miles in 18 minutes and 29 seconds, lowering the record for the course, made by Oxford in dy seconds 
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The parade of the Ninth Cavairy at Fort Sam Houston 


























Drying out the tents after the heavy rains Meal time 


borg Ninth Cavalry has received more publicity than any other single regiment at Camp Sam Houston. In spite 
of every precaution on the part of the white officers of this regiment to prevent any friction between the 
negro troopers and the citizens of San Antonio, a Congressman from Texas appealed to President Taft to have 
the regiment removed, alleging that the troopers had created disturbances on the cars and failed to obey the Jim 
Crow law. It was announced that the regiment would be transferred to one of the border towns, but the order to 
move was rescinded and the Ninth remains at San Antonio. The picture in the circle shows recruits of the Fourth 
Field Artillery putting a pack saddle on a mule which has been blindfolded to keep it quiet during the operation 






























Troopers of the Ninth Cavalry settling accounts with the post exchange on receipt of 


their pay 
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HE most conspicuous aspect of the 

present session of Congress is the By MARK 

splendid record of the Democrats in the Lower House. 

Within two weeks after the beginning of the session they 
had effected a revolutionary change in the rules, started certain 
machinery of economy which will save the Government between 
two and three hundred million dollars a year, passed two measures 
of major importance—direct election of Senators and publicity 
before election for campaign expenditures—and begun debate on 
reciprocity. For speed, directness, and determination to carry out 
the will of the people, the record is probably unparalleled in recent 
years. There is every reason to believe that when they reach the 
tariff the same qualities will prevail. The hyperbole was excusable 
when Congressman Kitchin said that the Democrats did more to 
fulfil party pledges to the people in fourteen days than the Repub- 
licans in fourteen years. The one important fact about the present 
Lower House of Congress is this: no special interest or group of 
special interests dominates it; this could not be said of any other 
Congress in recent years. The present Lower House is free to act 
along the lines of the science of Government; it has no limitations 
except those of human intelligence, and its intelligence is high. 


The Danger Spot 

\ 7 HAT has been said in the preceding paragraph applies to 
W the Lower House of Congress only. The Democrats in the 
Senate may turn out as well, but it seems almost too much to hope. 
The last time the Democratic Party was in power, under cireum- 
stances similar to the present, it was disgraced by three Demo. 
cratic Senators—Gorman of Maryland, Brice of Ohio, and Smith of 
New Jersey. Through the treason—‘‘ perfidy and dishonor,’ 
Cleveland called it—of these three, the party lost the country’s 
good opinion and was driven into an exile that lasted sixteen 
years. Of course, these three were not really Democrats; they 
were the representatives of those smoothly ambidextrous special 
interests which know nothing of party principles and aim merely 
to control the machinery of whatever party happens to be in 
power. If Democratic traitors turn up in the present Senate, they 
will come, unhappily enough, as it seems now, not from the North- 
ern States, nor from the Eastern States, but from the heart of the 
South itself. If Southern public opinion thinks it can prevent 
this outeome—and it ought to be able to—now is the time to act. 


The insurgents and Reciprocity 
HESE two letters are typical of many that come to COLLIER’S 
from every section of the country. The first refers to the 
vote on reciprocity in the last session: 

URBANA, CHAMPAIGN CouNTy, OHIO. 
Epitor CoLiier’s—I will await with interest your comments on the vote 
in the House on the reciprocity agreement. You have placed such men, for 
instance, as Lindbergh and Lenroot on a pedestal. How are you going to 
reconcile their stand beside such wicked fellows as Dalzell, Fordney, Keifer, 
or our own Cole of the Eighth Ohio District? Does not this vote create a 
suspicion in your mind that even an Insurgent will vote against a tariff 
measure when his constituents think it will hit their pocketbooks? I have 
never been able to give my full assent to your consignment of our Standpat 
friends to the Benedict Arnold class; and [ doubt whether a careful examina- 
tion of our Insurgent friends would disclose any sprouting wings. The latter 
have always impressed me as a bunch of fellows on the outside trying to break in. 

Sincerely your friend, Cuas. H. DUNCAN. 

EMPIRE LIMESTONE Co., SCRANTON, Pa. 
Epitor CoLiier’s—I presume you are following more or less closely the 
attitude of Senator Cummins of Iowa on the Canadian reciprocity matter, but 
so far you have failed to make any comment on it. As a reader of COLLIER’S, 
[ should like to have your opinion on his attitude in this question. Of course 
when there was not much danger of reciprocity with Canada he was a great 
and lusty reciprocity artist, but why the cold feet now? T trust you will 

explain. Yours truly, G. E. Hoak. 
Senator Cummins has not yet fade any official utterance on 
reciprocity and, of course, has not voted on it because it has not 

yet come up in the Senate; he fs 


SULLIVAN ignore the opinion of that portion of the 

publie who fail to distinguish between amend- 
ing the reciprocity treaty to make it better, and opposing it. The 
time, and the only time, to judge the Insurgents on reciprocity is 
on the final vote, when it has been amended in both Houses and 
after it has come out of the conference. If in that shape the treaty 
makes any substantial reduction in the tariff burdens of this 
country, the Insurgents should vote for it. .This treaty makes the 
first break in the tariff wall; it makes it at the last point where 
the break ought to be made, but nevertheless it is a break. It is 
true that the reciprocity agreement reduces the tariff chiefly on the 
articles and in the territory in which the Insurgents are personally 
concerned. Nevertheless, there is nothing for the Insurgents to 
do but swallow the hemlock. They ean hardly oppose reciprocity 
without putting themselves in the position which they have so 
often condemned, the attitude of favoring a special interest. But 
merely amending is not opposing. Let us wait for the final vote. 


Lorimer’s Defense Is Costly—to Uncle Sam 

rYXWO ecar-loads of envelopes bearing Senator Lorimer’s frank 
| have been shipped from Washington to Chicago; the empty 
envelopes alone make two car-loads. In each envelope, presumably, 
Senator Lorimer will insert a very bulky extract from the Congres- 
sional Record, containing the speeches of himself, Senator Bailey, 
and others, made in his defense. The whole will then be mailed 
to the voters of Illinois. Probably they will aggregate twenty car- 
loads, carried through the mail at Government expense. The 
writer of this paragraph happens to believe, though many disagree 
with him, that this use of the Senatorial frank, tremendously 
costly and extravagant though it may be, is yet, on the whole 
useful, and ought to be permitted. It makes for the spread of 
information and increases interest in national affairs. Besides, it 
is fair enough to give Lorimer the opportunity of placing his 
defense, disingenuous as it is, before the voters. But what is 
grossly unjust is the effort of the Administration to make the 
magazines pay this bill and others like it. All the expense caused 
by the use of official franks is charged up as a part of the Post- 
office deficit, and the Administration wants to make the magazines 
pay the deficit by raising the magazine postage rate. 


Read These Speeches on Reciprocity 
FY HE most elaborate discussions of the reciprocity treaty so far 
presented in the present Congress have been these: 


For Reciprocity—Claude Kitchin of North Carolina. 
Against Reciprocity—Asher Hinds of Maine, John Dalzell of Pennsylvania. 


Congressman Kitchin is probably the best orator the Democrats 
have in the Lower House. Others are good speakers, but few 
combine, as he does, command of agreeable language and humor, 
together with scholarly background and exact knowledge. His 
speech, with the interruptions of running debate, consumed three 
hours. The speech of Mr. Hinds was his maiden effort as a mem- 
ber, although he was the parliamentary clerk of the House for 
many years before he became a member at the last election. Other 
good speeches on reciprocity have been made by the author of the 
original bill, Samuel W. McCall, Massachusetts; Ebenezer J. Hill, 
Connecticut; Senator Lafayette Young, Iowa; Senator Asle J. 
Gronna, North Dakota; Senator Porter J. MeCumber, North 
Dakota; James H. Davidson, Wisconsin; A. P. Gardner, Massa- 
chusetts; Charles E. Pickett, Iowa; Oscar W. Gillespie, Texas; 
George W. Norris, Nebraska; Louis B. Hanna, North Dakota; 
George R. Malby, New York; Joseph W. Fordney, Michigan. 
Much information on reciprocity is collected in Senate Document 
862, which consists of reprints of a speech of President Taft, to- 
gether with various reports and statistics. Reciprocity, as it is 
tied up with the tariff, will probably be the most important 

subject of legislation during the pres- 





abundantly able to take care of hin: 
self. There is little doubt that the 
Insurgents, both in the Senate and 
the House, run some danger of losing 
the remarkable prestige they have 
enjoyed for two years unless they are 


ent Congress. Thoughtful persons 


@. Collier’s maintains at Washington an office the pur- who wish to be well informed will 
pose of which is to supply its readers with copies of bills, find an abundance of material in 
records, or any information they may desire concerning 
the work of Congress and the Government. 
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these speeches; the authors of them 
will probably be glad to honor postal- 
ecard requests for them, or COLLIER’S 


Address 





careful to make their position abso 
lutely clear. But they ean well afford 





Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


Washington office will supply any 
or all of them on request. 
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Collier’s 


‘The Gallery at San Antonio 


And Other Lighter Aspects of the Mobilization on 


HERE were three 

military attachés at 

San Antonio—Brit- 
ish, French, and German— 
and genuine regret was ex- 
pressed by the newspaper 
correspondents’ Tactical 
Board that there wasn’t 
one from Japan. Colonel 
MacLachlan of the British 
army had a monocle, a Coni- 
plexion almost as martial as 
the flag of his country, and 
it was pleasing to see him 
and the amiable young 
Comte de Chambrun—per- 
fidious Albion and that dear 
France—s winging along, 
arm in arm. 

From a decorative point 
of view, however, Major 
Herwarth von Bittenfeld 
was the brightest star of 
the little galaxy. He was 
the tallest, the most soldier- 
like, and, as he arrived first, he held the center 
of the stage for days as it can only be held by one 
man in a beautiful uniform of pale gray and vermil- 
lion among ten thousand men in khaki, and civilians 
who all look alike. The corridors of the St. Anthony 
palpitated at his approach, a little breeze of sighs 
blew after him, and mature nymphs of the winter- 
resort-hotel variety, unaccustomed to the formalities 
of Continental etiquette, nearly swooned with de- 
light when he kissed his hostess’s hand. 

The tall young German was no less at home in the 
field, and it was the general impression that nothing 
much escaped him. It is to the Germans that our 
own army officers turn for enlightenment, for they 
have long regarded tactics, not as a science, as some- 
thing fixed and definite, but as an art—something 
demanding initiative and practical experience 
and the ability to handle each situation as it 
arises. A division such as this, whose mobiliza- 
tion at half its war strength in the not exactly 
whirlwind time of nine days caused such excite- 
ment, is part of the day’s work over there. None 
of our own officers had ever seen one in times of 
peace, let alone attempted to maneuver it, and 
few things, probably, would interest them more 
than to know just what Major Herwarth reports 
to his Government. 





The German attache 


The War Correspondents 

(THE Tactical Board, on whom fell the re- 

sponsibility of supplying the world with 
news when there wasn’t any, was in almost con- 
tinuous executive session in, or within striking 
distance of, the lobby of the Hotel St. Anthony. 
Through this hectic whirlpool passed mining 
engineers with news or rumors from queer cor- 
ners of Mexico, thither flocked officers from the 
maneuver camp, and from here twice a day 
sorties were made to the junta headquarters, 
where, between biting off the ends of little corn- 
husk cigarettes and opening mysterious tele- 
grams addressed to John J. O’Reilly, H. C. 
Perkins, or names similarly caleulated to disarm 
suspicion, young Mr. Gustavo Madero, brother 
of the famous Francisco I, dictated terms of 
peace, issued pronunciamientos, or amiably took 
whatever stand seemed most likely to prevent 
the fatal catastrophe of not being quoted in the 
despatches next day. 

One of the correspondents had come all the 
way from Cologne. He looked out on things 
very wisely and quietly through a pair of spee 
tacles, and when he met you in the morning 
with his slow, good-natured “And now?” while 
you were reading in the “Literary Digest” that 
the “ «kK oelnische Zeitung,’ supposed to be inspired 
by the German Chancellor,” had so-and-so to say 
about the Mexican situation, you were conscious of 
another of those short-cirecuits with which, after all, 
the world is so quaintly full. 

The Tactical Board had been everywhere, and the 


things it sent out each day to feed the hunger of 
the great god News couldn’t begin to be as interest 
ing as the things it had to say. 

‘Maybe you think the Nicaraguan revolution was 
a joke. | ish you could have steamed down the 
rive that day and night after the week of 
fighting. Ill never forget it—the heat and quiet and 
the buzz and the jungle coming right down to 
th e river, with little footpaths leading 
up int evel ( metimes half in the 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


Collier's Staff Correspondent 


water, men dead and dying. We went along picking 
up the wounded and taking care of ’em as well as 
we could. I remember one poor devil shot through 
the head. The bullet had gone in one temple and 
out the other, and put out both his eyes. He sat up 
against the wheel-house all that afternoon, moaning 
in Spanish, as if to keep up his courage, that his eyes 
were all right, his eyes were all right. There weren’t 
any doctors and there wasn’t any shade, and there 
they lay piled up in that little steamer with the sun 
pouring down—it’s wonderful how hard it is to kill 
people. We got down to the coast, and I put the 
story on the cable, and there was a _ story”—he 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled sarcastically. 
“Well, they were fixing the electric-light plant in 
that town. I found out afterward that about fifty 
words got through—no wonder you didn’t know 
what that row was like!” 


In the Hotel Lobby 


( NE man had been in the trenches with the Japa- 
nese and felt the “chug” as the Russian shrapnel 
struck the ground a few feet away, and decided that 
a long and adventurous career was just about to 
close. Another had been one of the first to get across 
the bay from San Francisco, and, with the whole 
world for his audience, tell his story of the fire 
only outsiders, it seems, ever speak of the “earth- 


quake.” 
“T got over to Oakland with the story—twelve 
thousand words—written right out of my own—well, 


you gan understand. I’d been right there when it 
happened. It was my own town that was burning. 
There sat the telegraph operator with enough stuff 
for him to keep him busy for a week. Goodness 
knows how long he’d been at work without sleep 
and the whole world ealling for news. [lis right 
hand kept working the key, and in his left he had 





Brothers in Arms 


Captain O. J. Charles, 17th U.S. Infantry; Colonel MacLachlan, 
the British Attaché, and Comte de Chambrun, French Attaché 


a frankfurter, and he sort of leaned on that hand 
and kept gnawing absent-mindedly and working his 
key. I can see him now take that pile of copy, look 
at it, and, still gnawing his sausage, just draw a 
line diagonally down the whole first page. He turned 
over the second page, ran his eye down, and he drew 
another line through that. 


“ ‘Good heavens,’ I said, ‘vou ean’t do that, that’s 


my introduction!’ You Can imagine how a mah 
might feel who’d just come out of that town with 
the story in his hands—Ilomer was nowhere along 
side of that story of mine. ‘You can't do that! I 
yelled t him, and he kept on gnawing the sausag 
and cutting out. Do you want a of this sent 
he said. Ile drew his pencil part way through a 
page, stopped, clicked off a few lines. And that xu 


the Texas Border 


way the story went—a paragraph here, a sentence 
there, and all the time gnawing his sausage. 

One of the most enterprising of the Board dug up 
local correspondents in little border towns, who were 
to wire when anything happened. He studied the 
geography, talked with cavalrymen who had cam- 
paigned over the different neighborhoods, and when, 
as he sat smoking his after-dinner cigar in front of 
his hotel in the tepid Texas night, a telegram ap- 
peared from some forgotten water-tank down amid 
the greasewood and terra-cotta rocks, he was all 
ready to put on the New York wire in half an hour 
a story maybe better than he might have written on 
the spot. “It’s something of a strain,” he said, “to 
cover the eighteen hundred miles of border. Still 
it can be done.” 

Another had served in the Boer War—as he proved 
after dinner one evening by standing up and filling 
his broad chest and thundering out the mighty hymn 
that that brave and simple people sang before they 
went into battle. He was wounded several times, 
and one day a great white light suddenly flashed 
in front of him, and when he woke up he found 
his horse disemboweled beside him and his own jaw 
broken and waggling very uncomfortably. He got 
well after several weeks and after that felt no nerv- 
ousness under fire. 

When the war was over he came to this country, 
and as he had been born in Germany and lived in 
France and served under the Boer flag, there was 
some difficulty at first to decide just what sovereign 
he should give up allegiance to. He went to San 
Antonio a good American, nevertheless, and when 
the troops came he used his knowledge of war and 


soldiering to point out some of the weaknesses in our 
army organization. His comments were printed 


every afternoon in the San Antonio “Light,” and 
it would be a fine thing if a few of that careless 
army which rides uptown in the New York “L” 
trains every evening could leave the perusal of the 
adventures of “Mutt and Jeff” and of the Manicure 
Lady and Mrs. Trubbell and her friends to read 
them and consider for an instant just what 
would happen to this country if real war should 
come, 

San Antonio is in the semitropics, and if it 
had been built by barbarous Mexicans instead 
of ourselves it would be full of ancient churches 
and silver-toned bells, and the houses would be 
low and fortress-like and painted pink or sky- 
blue, with fascinating glimpses through the 
great front doors of an inner patio open to the 
sky and filled with palms and flowers. As it is 
a booming American city, it is as ugly as any 
prosperous wooden city of the North, its most 
popular hotel as electric-lighted and noisy and 
shut away from the sunlight and balmy air 
which attract tourists thither as if it were built 
for Broadway and Forty-second Street. And only 
the Alamo, with its quaint and restful face 
and that air of permanence and reverence and, 
as it were, personality, which the cruel old 
Spaniards managed to put into all their build- 
ings, is left to remind one of the town’s original 
owners and of the fact that with all our clean- 
ness and kindness and efficiency we are, in some 
ways, barbarous just the same. 


The Ninth 
"PEN thousand soldiers suddenly dumped into 


a city of secondary size might be expected 
to stir things up a bit, and it is a tribute to the 
regulars’ discipline and the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment that the army went into camp and 
staved there tor 
surface disturbance was concerned, you would 


weeks, and, so far as any 


hardly have known it was there. 

Of all the ten thousand the Ninth Cavalry 
were the only ones not unive rsally weleomed, and 
the little happening of the 

to be thoroughly understood 


other day deserves 


Since the Brownsville episode this part of Texas 
has been extremely sensitive in the matter of negro 
soldiers, and it might have been more tactful not to 
have sent the Ninth to San Antonio at all. Their 
white officers, realizing the situation, did every- 
thing possible to avoid friction, and angels them- 
selves could scarcely have improved on the men’s 
behavior. Nevertheless, an enterprising Congress- 
man thought he had discovered something, Presi- 
dent Taft appealed to, and ai rder issued to 
transfer tl] Ninth to the border Then the border 

! protested, the order was taker ‘k, and the 

; lose 

Now perfectly pl | ! nts can be made 

r dome tiie I regiments—evel 
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Chance vs. the Budget 


A System Which Makes it Unnecessary for the Farmer to Throw Dice with Nature 


TELEPHONE bell was ringing in the front 
hall, the postman’s wagon came ambling up 
the road, a rasped trolley wire hummed 

warningly below the hill, a succession of automobiles 
whisked by—and we were in the very heart of the 
farming district of western New York. 

I came in from the artichoke patch with Mrs. 
Lewis, whom as Grace Bancroft I had known at 
school, and watched her cast a confident, possessive 
eye over the hundred and fifty acres that, crested 
with woodland and orchard, rolled and swelled be- 
neath their crops down to the Genesee. Everybody 
had thought it incredible at the time that she should 
have engaged herself to Elbert Lewis; we woke our 
respectable town prejudices against the farmer, and 
shook out the folds of musty objections. “A college 
woman in a barnyard! Greek, Browning, and the 
Italian Ren. issance squandered in a cabbage patch!” 
And when she actually persisted in her incongruous 
choice, we fell into a soft-spoken sadness as if to 
say: “Poor Grace! Oh, hadn’t you heard? 


By MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 
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a bumper crop, I plunged. We didn’t get the cumula- 
tive value of the money we spent; we started and 
stopped like an old-time engine. Now we run on a 
schedule.” 

Grace is almost as proud of her account-book as 


“No,” said Grace, with an air of superb assurance, 
“it’s good management.” 

And then she went on to tell how Elbert’s mother— 
who had been educated at a refined ladies’ seminary, 
and had wanted to call the place Havencliff—had 
revolted against the brutalizing inelegance of per- 
petual turnips, pickled cabbage, and salt pork, and 
had gone in for the labor-saving fruits of modern 
invention. They were well-to-do farmers, the Lewises 
—-why should they not have what other well-to-do 
people enjoyed? So Mrs. Lewis, Sr., had stocked her 
larder with luxuries in cans. Then came butcher’s 
meat in winter as well as in summer—beef, veal, lamb, 
and even pork, brought from the big packers and 
weighed out at the tail.of a cart by the itinerant 
butcher. The precedent got itself established, and 
the revolt from crude fare and drudgery gradually 
banished the remnants of the old-time home in- 
dustries from the farm. The pickling vats and pork 
barrels departed with their robust redolence from the 
cellar, and the smoke-house went the way of 





She married a farmer!” 

And now the striking difference between 
her state and ours was that she had found 
financial security and a zestful life, while 
Pere 

Consider the rigid salary, and the pinched 
city flat, and dreams of cultured luxury re- 
treating year by year! 

Grace’s financial security, with its steadily 
swelling surplus, was what seemed so won- 
derful. Two things had brought it about— 
on her husband’s part, the adoption of scien- 
tific methods of agriculture, which reduced 
to a minimum the capricious tyranny of 
parasites and weather; and on hers, the sci- 
entific management of the household, which 
she runs on. a budget as carefully laid out as 




















that of any billion-dollar corporation, and 
as strictly adhered to. 





Headed Straight for a Mortgage 


“TT CAME to my budget in the most natu- 

ral way,” said Grace. “I had kept 
accounts in an unsystematic fashion for 
three years, and though Elbert worked hard, 
and I tried to be economical, it looked as 
though we were headed straight for a mort- 
gage. To be sure, the farm had cleared an 
annual average of $1,800—enough to live 
and save on—but the fluctuations from year 
to year had been so unreasonable that we 
never could reckon on our income with any 
certainty. We had followed piously in the 
footsteps of father Lewis, whose staple crop 
had always been wheat, with enough corn for 
his horses, and some rye and barley as in- 
cidentals. Hadn’t he been a_ prosperous 
farmer? But he flourished in the days be- 
fore the fresh fields of the Dakotas and Can- 
ada had captured the market—his prices 
didn’t depend upon the size of their compet- 
ing crops. Somehow, we’d got to get out of 
the range of their competition, we’d got to 
take advantage of our eastern location and 






































the spinning-wheel and loom. 

“And in principle mother Lewis was 
right,” asserted Grace. ‘There is no justifi- 
able reason why we should be compelled to do 
on the farm what the factories might do both 
better and cheaper. But as the price of our 
wheat fell with the competition of the great 
Western fields and the prices of monopolized 
packers’ goods went bounding up, farmer 
after farmer in our region sold out to escape 
ruin. All their accounts were kept by the 
dealers and the bankers; they had no bud- 
gets to show them where the pinch had 
come; tradition-bound, it never seems to 
have occurred to them that it was time 
to change their methods both of farming 
and of management. When Elbert and I 
drafted our first budget, we saw at once 
that too much had been going into bought 
food. When, however, I suggested that we 
must raise our own supplies, even Elbert 
thought it wouldn’t pay. Besides, it 
looked to him like a foolish reversion to 
primitive ways of living. Together we 
worked out this little equation: 


A Losing Game 


S IT cheaper to take half the time of a 

man whose wages are $1 a day, with board 
and washing, to raise food for the family 
which would otherwise have to be bought at 
$1.25 a day, than to have him put all his 
time on the market crops and buy all our 
food out of the proceeds of his work? We 
figured that it was. And our conclusion 
was right in line with what the tariff re- 
formers tell us—that it’s a losing game to 
exchange raw materials for manufactured 
products, bad business to buy your raw ma- 
terial back in packages from the grocer, 
paying the cost of transportation and of 
the middleman both ways. That nag, Shut- 
ting-out-drudgery, can’t be ridden blind- 
folded.” 











our nearness to the city markets, and, inci- 
dentally, we’d got to circumvent chance and 
keep our income steady. This was Elbert’s 
part of our problem, and he’s been solving it 
by balancing the crops against each other, so that no 
matter what sort of a season comes, we have a good 
yield of something, and the fluctuations in our in- 
come are all on the safe side of $1,800. 

The list of their net profits for 1909 is given in the 
table at the top of this page. 

“As you see, the potatoes went back on us; but 
then the apples and the beans did splendidly. We 
raised corn for the stock only. Next year we shall 
probably put clover or some other forage crop in 
place of the potatoes. Or if the market indications 
are good, we may put some acres to onions. We’ve 
got things fixed like a teeter-board ne side ean’t 
go down without the other going up. If the lambs 
drop short in March, or June goes dry, or there are 
extra doctor bills, we are not terrified by the im- 
agined growl of the wolf at the door 

“Unless Elbert had been able to establish a reason- 
ably steady income,’ Grace went on intently, “I 
could never have done my end of the job—which is 
to plan our expenses beforehand and to run the home 
on a business basis so as to get the utmost from our 
money. I don’t like to throw dice with nature. 1 
tried that nerve-racking pastime before I devised a 
budget. I used to figure my expenditures on the 
basis of what the crop had brought the year before 
If we had come short, I scrimped; and if we had had 


The Gods of the Successful Modern Household 


Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom, and Mercury, the God of Business 


she is of her baby; at that moment I was quite as 
curious to see her budget as I had been to see Mar- 
garet when Icame. A few judicious hints sent Grace 
into the house, whence she issued in a minute with 
her budget for 1909, with the list of her actual ex- 
penses set against it. (See table on next page.) 

[ put my finger on the $91.69 charged to groceries 
and meat. “This,” said I, “is a mistake.” 

















BUDGET—Income, $1,800 a Year 
City Farm 

Rent and carfare 21% 

Operating expenses: 

Fuel ; 6.66% 
Wages , 19.00% 
Repairs, refurnishing, ete 10.02% 
Taxes ‘ ? 66% 
Outside improvements 83% 

Total operating expenses 7% .. .o9.17% 
Clothes 4 .. 16% , V5ILZ 
Food ns ; 32% , 6.66% 
Insurance 7.20% ) 

Health , 24% 1. 416° ( 44.66% 
Savings 18.00% { 
Sundries J 18.00%) 

| 

















When meat, propelled by the tender hands 
of the interests, registered its gentle upward 
curve, Grace considered with some feeling 
what was likely to happen to the savings allow- 
ance in her budget. So she made a little every-man- 
his-own-packer agreement with Elbert, and reopened 
the smoke-house on the edge of the orchard that Mrs. 
Lewis, Sr., had abandoned twenty years before. They 
began to use their own fresh beef, mutton, and pork 
in winter, and corned and smoked and salted down a 
supply for summer. With these meats and eggs and 
chickens, they got satisfactorily through last year 
from November to April without buying any meat, 
and even last summer, when they had two men and 
a hired girl, they bought meat only twice a week. 

“T don’t pretend,” said Grace, “that the meat we 
kill ourselves and eat without having hung it in cold 
storage is either as tender or as delicious as that we 
used to get from Chicago; but that is a luxury of 
civilization which I can only get by tipping the ice 
companies, the railroads, and the meat trust, in addi- 
tion to paying their legitimate wages. We’ve simply 
got to make the very most of what we have. I keep 
the public document man at Washington busy send 
ing me bulletins, I subscribe to a housekeeping 
magazine, I’ve got a French cook-book simplified to 
taste that is a marvel, and I just keep on the still 
hunt for new ways of using common things. If 
packers’ meat has to be as much of a luxury as Feb 
ruary strawberries, why, there are edible substitutes 
for both.” 
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It is Grace’s college training that substitutes 
pastries and soufflés and salads for the “wholesome, 
plain diet and good old-fashioned cooking” against 
which Grandmother Lewis rose in violent revolt. In 
her garden the beet, the carrot, the turnip, and the 
onion form only a remote background, against which 
shines the “Great White Butter Lettuce,” recommended 
by the seed books, every leaf of which curls by nature 
into a little cup to hold French dressing. There are 
Brussels sprouts like luscious green beads on their stiff 
stalks, artichokes ready for the boiling, and asparagus 
thrusting up green fingers to be grasped. Peas and 
beans are planted every two weeks so as to furnish a 
perpetually fresh crop while the season lasts; and no 
one ever tasted such melons as those from the sunny 
slope below the wood lot, nor such grapes as are left 
on the vines till just before the frost. 

“You see, vegetables which cost so much in the city 
are no harder than any other sort to raise,” explained 
Grace. “It isn’t half so hard to make French pastries 
as doughnuts, and I like them better. Only, to set a 
varied table, keeps your imagination working overtime.” 

But the real significance of the Lewis budget shows 
when it is measured against the average budget of sev- 
eral city dwellers with the same income. (See page 14.) 


The Proportion of Income Expended for Food 


NGEL’S second economic law is: “The proportion 
£% of income expended for food is a sure indication of 
the prosperity of a people.” According to this, how 
much more prosperous is a farmer’s wife, spending only 
6.66% of her income for food, than a bookkeeper’s wife, 
who must put 32% into the stomachs of her family. 
But by every word Grace Lewis said I realized that 
her income was not $1,800 a year, but $1,800 plus a 
house, plus three-fourths of their food, plus the interest 
on a hard-working, college-trained brain. For the same 
adaptable intelligence is applied to every other item of 
her budget. 

I have sometimes thought that Grace must be a 


Collier’s 








Farm: 150 Acres. Average Net Income, 
$1,800. Family: Father, Mother, Mar- 
garet. Two Hired Men and a Maid 


in Summer—None in Winter 








Clothes: 


Insurance: 


Budget as Actual 

Planned Expenses 
Groceries $100.00 $81.60 
Meat 20.00 10.09 
Medical aid 25.00 26.70 
Church 15.00 15.79 
Hired men 280.00 280.00 
Hired girl 62.00 41.52 


Elbert 70.00 36.60 
Grace 75.00 67.40 
Margaret (age 2) 25.00 26.95 
Refurnishing 80.00 79.29 
Amusements 20.00 19.80 
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trial to her mother-in-law, who now lives in the village. 
Of course, no woman would admit that she expected her 
son’s wife to be a stereotype of herself—she wouldn’t 
like that if it should happen; but no woman could be 
expected to look on calmly while her daughter-in-law 
proved that a well-trained intelligence had mere expe- 
rience beat at a walk. It must make one sick to see an 
amateur with no equipment but a modern education 
beat out, at the first try, a professional, trained by in- 
finite repetition of processes. But what Mrs. Lewis, 
Sr., does or does not feel toward Grace is unimpor- 
tant near-philosophy. 


Farming a Skilled Profession 


\ THAT really counts is the way the likes of Grace 

and Elbert are remodeling the old, crystallized 
communities where they live. They are proving to the 
farm homes, which have always considered themselves 
the Great American Wholesale Association for the Sup- 
ply of Good Wives, that they are meeting the de- 
mand. The successful farmer’s wife is a woman with 
an education well beyond the demands of mere saving. 
It is, of course, pleasant to think that the feminine 
thrift that used to be as common as pusley on the farms, 
was a laudable thing; but one grows skeptical of a thrift 


Fire 33.80 33.80 

Life 95.00 95.00 
Running expenses 100.00 123.50 
Taxes ; f 48.00 48.00 
Magazines and papers. 24.00 24.00 
Books a... ee 22.00 
Postage and express 16.00 19.80 
Vacation trip . 100.00 113.25 
Club dues ; . 20.00 20.00 
Charity . ; . 25.00 25.00 
Christmas gifts 40.00 45.00 
Margaret’s bank ace’t 25.00 25.00 
Improvements to place. 15.00 16.80 
Cree 120.00 120.00 
Miscellaneous 51.00 49.98 

Total $1,500.00 $1,466.87 


Estimated income $1,800.00 


Actual income $1,869.58 


Savings $300.00 


Actual savings $402.71 




















that never gets far enough ahead of itself to rest. No! 
The serimping farmer’s wife of the last generation 
represented parsimony and self-denial on their last 
legs. Such women as Grace Lewis are -able to remake 
farm life, because they refuse to adopt the miserable 
doctrine that it is necessarily a mess. To them farm- 
ing is a skilled profession, and a woman is no more 
fitted to do her share in it because she can make bread 
and mind the baby than a man is fitted to be a doctor 
because he can cure warts. 

“T don’t hold with those incredible New England 
women, who succeed just by virtue of getting along 
without things,” says Grace. “What if they do prove 
that one can get through life, including the great task 
of bringing up a family, just by getting down to the 


( Concluded on page 21) 


TUVANA 


The Spell of the Harvest Moon Haunts the Island of the Princess Mata 


T WAS at Haapai in the southern Tonga group 
that we learned of the death of poor Mr. Arthur, 
Sir Herbert’s and her Ladyship’s brother, that 
might have been Sir Herbert’s twin to look at, but 
wasn’t, being some years younger, and of how his 
body was brought back to Tuvana, the island he 
ruled over, by the brown men, and buried there, and 
the Harvest Moon brought back there too, which had 
heen the cause of his death, and which the Princess 
Mata wore now, round her neck, for love and remem- 
branee of him she had hoped to marry. 

Sir Herbert decided at once that he must make the 
pilgrimage to his brother’s grave in the cruising 
schooner we had hired in Auckland. Her Ladyship 
didn’t want to go. I don’t quite know why and she 
couldn’t explain. Maybe, knowing that the Harvest 
Moon was at Tuvana, she was afraid to go there. I 
can’t say. For, of course, ever since we had come 
south of the equator we had all heard about that 
tremendous, great, wicked pearl that had done so 
much harm and wrecked and killed so many people— 
every one that had ever had anything to do with it. 
And now it had smashed poor Mr. Arthur, too (or 
Ilayes, as he called himself hereabouts, or Tui Tu- 
vana, as the natives called him). It had smashed 
him like all the rest, so if her Ladyship felt super- 
stitious about the thing and dreaded to go where it 
was, ’'m sure I don’t wonder. But Sir Herbert was 
a stubborn gentleman once his mind was made up, 
and he’d got it into his head that it was a kind of 
solemn duty to visit poor Mr. Arthur’s grave, so we 
went. 

At Haapai we took on board the schooner a brown 
boy who had been one of Mr. Arthur’s people, and we 
got the bearings of the island and set sail. 

We had a fair southeasterly trade and lifted 
Tuvana at dawn of the fourth day. It is a high 
island, but surrounded by a coral reef, as high 
islands sometimes are in these parts, and we dropped 
anchor inside the lagoon at sunrise. 


|* MADE a very pretty picture, I must say—the 
blue sky and the blue water of the lagoon, and 
the strip of yellow beach with palm trees standing 
thick and close behind, and the little mountain 


a-towering up overhead. It was as pretty a picture 
as you'll often see, even in the tropics; but I was 
uneasy and t down and didn’t admire it. 


No more did her Ladyship, I faney, for she seemed 


to be as nervous as a cat in a strange garret (though 

1’) re I beg her pardon for using such words of 

her), and once she said to Sir Herbert—it was whil 
in the small boat going off—she said 


I wish we hadn’t come here, Herbert I’m afraid 
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of something. I’m all creeps.” But Sir Herbert 
laughed at her and pointed to the shore, where there 
was a little knot of native people gathering to wel- 
come us. 

So we landed at Tuvana, that had been poor Mr. 
Arthur’s home and, as you might say, kingdom. 

The people on the beach, when they saw Sir Her- 
bert’s face, that was so extraordinarily like Mr. 
Arthur’s, though older, and, if I may say so, a bit 
harder, began to shriek and carry on, and some of 
them was all for running away, thinking they saw a 
ghost, but the brown boy that had come with us made 
a kind of oration, explaining who we were, so it 
appeared, and then they stopped their noise, but 
gathered round us, wanting to hold our hands, and 
grinned and made signs to show how glad they were. 
Some of them could speak a little English—just 
single words, like so many of the natives hereabouts 
who learn it from the copra traders and sailormen 
and these said all the words they knew over and 
over again, and everybody got down on their knees 
to Sir Herbert, who didn’t like it, and looked very 
red and uncomfortable. 


[ae brown boy that sailed with us from Haapai 

had slipped away while we were standing about on 
the beach being made much of, but in a few minutes 
he came back and made us understand—for he could 
speak more than a bit of English, too, when he wasn’t 
excited—that the Tua Mata, the Queen or Princess 
or Chieftainess, or whatever you may like to say 
tua means, was waiting to see us. So we went 
up from the beach and under the palm trees in a 
kind of procession, the brown people following after. 

We went along a sort of lane where the sun 
light didn’t reach the ground, and past little clean 
thatched native huts with walls made out of plaited 
fiber, and, at the top of a slope, came to a house 
like the others, but bigger, and two of its walls 
were rolled up like the flaps of a tent. I noticed that 
the native people had stopped a few yards away 
under the trees and I wondered why, but after a 
moment I stopped wondering altogether and just 
stared, and I dare say my eyeballs was a popping out 
like a frog’s or a bulldog’s. 


The Tua Mata as standing in the open wall of 


that plaited house, alone except that, some distance 
back ir the shadows, there may have been half a 
dozen other women. And she was like the marblk 
ladies in the picture galleries if only they was painted 
a golden brown and had a square of red silk twisted 


round their hips so that it fell to the knees or there- 
abouts. She was far too beautiful, the Tua Mata 
was, for me to try to describe her. I didn’t know 
brown women could be like that-—no, nor white ones 
neither, though in my time I have seen a great many 
ladies as had their pictures in the weekly papers and 
wore pearls—or even strawberry leaves—and swept 
about a house like peacocks with the gift of speech. 


ew! HE was no more than a girl—not yet twenty, I'll 
h swear, but she stood up before Sir Herbert and 
her Ladyship like a duchess in a court train and a 
coronet, instead of a brown girl in a yard of thin red 
silk and a trumpery brass locket hung from her neck. 

I heard her Ladyship give a little cry under her 
breath, and Sir Herbert he says aloud: “By Jove!” 

Then the Tua Mata, who had been gazing very 
proud and still out over our heads, looked down at 
Sir Herbert’s face. 

She must have seen poor Mr. Arthur, that called 
himself Hayes, a-standing there before her as if he 
had stepped out of his grave, for she began to shiver 
all over, and she turned her head away, very slow, 
and put both her hands up over her face. It was a 
terrible thing to see, and much worse than as if she 
had screamed or wept or carried on as other women 
might do. I don’t mind confessing that it turned me 
sick for a bit. 

Her Ladyship cried out and went a step nearer to 
where that brown girl stood. She put her arms 
about the girl’s bare shoulders, and she says: 

“Oh, my dear! We’re his brother and his sister. 
Won’t you welcome us for his sake?” Nobody could 
ever resist her Ladyship when she spoke like that 
not even the Tua Mata, who turned her face for an 
instant to be kissed, and then hid it on her Lady- 
ship’s bosom. 

But presently she stood up straight again, and you 
would never have known that anything had hap- 
pened. She said in very good English, but queer- 
sounding, that no doubt Mr. Arthur had taught her: 
“T bid you welcome,” and stretched out her hand to 
Sir Herbert, but she didn’t look at him again just 
then. 

I saw Sir Herbert hesitate as to what he should do, 
then he bent over and kissed the Tua Mata’s hand 


ind I was glad 


] FIND it isn’t nothing like so easy to write about 

things as I thought it would be If I should try 
to set down here all that happened in the ten days 
Sir Herbert and her Ladyship and I spent on Tuvana 
it would tal 


e me a month or even more. So J must 
pick out, if I can, the most important things and let 
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the others go, though it seems a pity, for now I 
shan’t be able to tell about the feasts, and the kava- 
drinkings, and the native dances (which was very 
stirring, indeed, and gave you little thrills like sol- 
diers marching past to music), and the pienics, and 
the fish spearing in the lagoon of a starlight night. 

The first very important thing that happened 
seems to me to be the visit we made—-Sir Herbert 
and her Ladyship and the Tua Mata and me and a 
dozen of the natives—to Mr. Arthur’s grave up on 
the mountainside above the village. And it seems 
to me important, not on account of poor Mr. Arthur 
—or Hayes, if you like—but for another reason alto- 
gether. 

It was a long climb up a rough path, and we made 
it in the cool of the day, just before sunset. But 
when we came out at last on the little spur of the 
hillside where the grave was, looking over the sea, 
it was worth all the heat and the work and more, too. 
It was the finest place to be buried in I ever saw or 
ever shall see. 





4 Mave grave had a flat, square mound of shaped 
stones above it, and two poinsettia trees stood 
beside, so that there was a great mass of blazing 
crimson over Hayes’s bones. And on the flat mound 
they’d laid, native-fashion, the dead man’s belong- 
ings—a pipe and a tin of tobacco and a little round 
American alarm clock and three pairs of boots and 
a razor and a leather belt and many other things 
that I’ve forgotten. 

The natives, all but the Tua Mata, hung back 
among the trees as the rest of us stood about Mr. 
Arthur’s grave, and her Ladyship went down on her 
knees, and I think said a little prayer. But Sir 
Herbert and the Tua Mata stood across from each 
other, with the grave between them, and the Tua 
Mata’s eyes went from Sir 
Herbert’s face down to the 
big stones that covered 
what was left of the man 
she’d loved, and back 
again, and then once more 
down and back, and, after 
that, they stayed upon Sir 
Herbert’s face, who didn’t 
notice, I fancy. But I did. 


NOTICED and 

watched both then 
and afterward, and cursed 
the day that had brought 
us to Tuvana, and felt as 
sorry for that slip of a 
brown girl with her big 
troubled eyes as if she had 
been my own daughter. 
For it was easy enough to 
see what was going on in 
her mind. She was as 
simple and open as a little 
child. She had loved poor 
Mr. Arthur and she loved 
him still. No one who 
wasn’t a fool could doubt 
that. I’ve never in my 
time observed a_ heavier 
grief than she carried 
about with her, never. In 
all those ten days I don’t 
recall seeing her smile, a 
proper, gay smile, or hear- 
ing her laugh. But here 
was Mr. Arthur come 
again, risen from_ the 
dead, and who was to tell 
that child, as knew noth- 
ing whatever about the 
world, that Sir Herbert 
wasn’t the homeless, wan- 
dering, gay young adven- 
turer that his brother had 
been. Who was to tell her 
that ? Nobody, and _ it 
made me heartsick to see 
her eyes follow him about 
and know what was grow- 
ing up in her. 


’D have spoke to Sir 

Herbert about it, if I 
dared, but I didn’t. He 
wasn’t a gentleman as 
would have fancied liber- 
ties from his servants. It 
would have been as much 
as my place was worth. 

I think the next impor- 
tant thing that happened 
was the first look we had 
at the Harvest Moon, 
which was one evening 
when Sir Herbert and her 
Ladyship and the Tua 
Mata was sitting on the 
mats in the big house and 
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I was just outside—for Sir Herbert liked to have 
me near at hand. 

I was so near that I overheard every word as was 
said, and I heard my master come out plump with 
a direct question about the pearl. The Tua Mata 
didn’t answer him at first, but after a moment she 
said: “It is “ere,” and put up her hand to the cheap 
brass locket she wore hanging by a cord from her 
neck. 

*E al-ways say,” says the Tua Mata in her 
queer-sounding speech that made me think of her 
Ladyship’s French maid we’d left behind in Auck- 
land. ‘“’Ayes al-ways say ’e weesh me to ’ave the 
>Arves’ Moon, an’ so w’en ’e—w’en ’e is dead the boys, 
Tano an’ Sitivi, breeng it to me, an’ I wear it, like 
’°e wear it, in the gol’ locket. You like to see?” 


‘HE took the locket off and held it in her hands 
\” before her. It must have taken her some little 
time to open the thing, or else what was inside was 
well wrapped up, for none of them spoke at once. 
Then, after what may have been a minute or more, [ 
saw their heads go forward, and I heard her Ladyship 
give a cry, and I heard Sir Herbert draw in a very 
long, deep breath, so that it hissed and whistled be- 
tween his teeth. 

How it happened I can’t say, not even now, but 
somehow or other I found myself inside that house, 
a-crouching behind the three people as sat leaning 
forward with their heads together. And I saw what 
they were gazing at—what the Tua Mata held in the 
palm of her hand over a little square of black cloth. 
It wasn’t like any pearl in the world, nor it wasn’t 
like any other kind of a jewel neither. I can’t find 
words for it and I expect there isn’t any. It was like 
smoldering fire with a veil over the surface. No, it 
was like something ghastly and beautiful and alive, 





She stood up before Sir Herbert like a duchess in a court train, instead of a brown girl in a yard of thin red silk 


for ll swear I saw it move. I'll swear it breathed— 
quite regular up and down like you or me; and, as 
it breathed, those smoldering fires burned red and 
faded and burned red again. It was the most won 
derful thing in the world and the horriblest. You 
couldn’t tear your eyes away from it. You didn’t 
know what it might change into or make up its beau- 
tiful wicked mind to do. 

“The ’Arves’ Moon!” says the Tua Mata in a 
whisper, and her voice broke the spell I was under. 
and I tiptoed away before anybody saw me, It 
didn’t break the spell for the others, though—and 
especially for Sir Herbert, who sat bending forward 
with his eyes fastened on the Harvest Moon, and 
scarcely seemed to breathe at all. I’d never seen him 
like that before. But when the Tua Mata stirred at 


‘last and began to wrap the pearl up once more in a 


half-dozen little squares of cloth, Sir Herbert drew 
another long breath and rubbed one hand across his 
face. I thought he looked dazed as if he’d been 
asleep. He didn’t say anything, but her Ladyship 
exclaimed about how magnificent the Harvest Moon 
was, and how she didn’t wonder so many people had 
lost their heads, and their lives as well, over it. 
And no more do I! No ‘more do I! 


Now you may believe it or not, but from that 
4% evening on to the end, | bear witness that my 
master was another man altogether. Whether he was 
bewitched by the Harvest Moon I haven’t no means 
of making sure—but I know what I think. You 
must think what you choose. 

For one thing he began to drink more than was 
good for him—as he’d done once before, some years 
back, but had cured himself of—and the drink made 
him irritable and hard to please. I had to mind my 
p’s and q’s in those days, you may be sure. Nor | 
wasn’t the only one to 
suffer neither, for her 
Ladyship had many a 
word out of him that he 
wouldn’t have spoke if he’d 
been quite himself. 

Likewise he talked in 
his sleep, as never before, 
and it was about the Har- 
vest Moon, though that 
wasn't noways strange, for 
I dreamed of it once my- 
self and woke up fair 
trembling—the dream hav- 
ing been a dreadful one. 

But the worst of all was 
what you might eall a 
breaking up of morals 
which I began to see in 
him. Sir Herbert hadn't 
never been a ladies’ man, 
and I expect that was why 
he was unmarried at thre 
and forty. IIe hadn’t 
cared about women of any 
kind nor degree, and so, 
when he began to spend all 
his hours walking or sit- 
ting about alone with the 
Tua Mata—and her noth- 
ing else than an innocent 
child—it meant more than 
as if he had been another 
man. The girl, I dare say, 
thought she was in heaven. 
|' was easy enough to 

see how sie felt about 
it—too easy. But no good 
could come of it, and it 
mmade me very sad to see 
Sir Herbert that had led 
an upright and honorable 
life, though at times a lit 
tle hard and unbending, 
begin at three and forty to 
play fast and loose with a 
brown girl as trusted him 
and hadn’t no weapons to 
fight back at him with. 

It wasn’t just walking 
about to see the sights 
neither. He made out 
and-out love to the Tua 
Mata. I saw it more than 
once. I don’t know if het 
Ladyship saw too, but I 
hope she didn’t. 

So things went on and 
vot no better, but much 
worse, and it came to the 
evening of the ninth day 
Sir Herbert had been the 
very devil to get on witl 
that day (though I’m sur 
[ regret using such lan 
guage of my master—and 
him a baronet), and, wher 
evening came, L wa very 
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glad to have her Ladyship 
ask me to walk with her 
along the beach, for an 
hour, to get a breath of cool 
air, the afternoon having 
been very hot. 

So we went, and the night 
air was cool and fresh and 
full of the most wonderful 
sweet smells from trees and 
flowers out of sight in the 
dark, and the sky was the 
deepest purple blue that 
could be, with stars so warm 
and bright they looked like 
pearls —but not like the 
Harvest Moon, which I’d 
dreamt of again the night 
before—and the sea made 
soft littl whispers out 
against the reef, and now 
and then a fish jumped in 
the lagoon, and, | remem- 
ber, some of the native men 
and women were singing to- 
gether far away at the other 
side of the village. 


T seemed a pity not to 

stay out in that beauti- 
ful night till the dawn 
came, but at the end of an 
hour or thereabouts her 
Ladyship said we must go 
back to the house. 

They’d forgotten us, the 
two there in the lamplight, 
or else they hadn’t expected 
us so soon. Sir Ilerbert 
was a-sitting on one of the 
boxes the Tua Mata had 
brought in for her guests, 
who couldn’t sit comfortable 
on the woven mat, and the 
girl was kneeling at his 
knees, and they were talk- 
ing about when they should 
be married! 

Her Ladyship began to 
tremble as we stood out- 
side, and I was for slipping 
away, but she caught my 
arm and held me. 

Lovers’ talk they were 
talking, though I  hadn’t 
thought my master capable 
of such. And about marriage, which was worse still! 
I couldn’t believe my ears. 

Sir Herbert said how he must first go back to 
Kngland to settle his affairs, and that made the Tua 
Mata weep, and she begged him to take her with 
him, saying as she’d die if left behind. Then he had 
to comfort her about that, and there was more lovers’ 
talk. 

But when they had been still for a moment and the 
girl’s face was hidden on his knees, my master says 
in a very low voice: 

“Let me see the Harvest Moon, Mata!” She reared 
up her head at that, looking frightened, and clasped 
both hands together over the brass locket that hung 
on her breast. 

“Why? Why?” 

“Why not?” says Sir Herbert in that same low 
voice, and, after a bit, she unclasped her hands and 
opened the locket. 


rPuey looked at that great pearl together in the 
yellow lamplight, and her Ladyship and | 
looked, too, from the darkness outside, but Sir Her 
bert’s face was purplish red, with the veins standing 
out on his forehead, and his hands, hanging beside 
him, shook a little. 

“Let me keep it, Mata!” says he at last in a very 
queer, hoarse voice. ‘Let me keep it. I'll sell it 
sell it in England and you shall be rich—do you 
hear? Rich!” But the girl gave a sharp ery and 
stumbled up to her feet, backing away from him 
across the floor. She stuffed the pearl back into the 
locket with the little square of cloth, and backed 
away still farther, crying out: 

“No! No! No! It was ’is—Ayes’s No! Nev 
Vaire,’ 

Mi master had got to his feet and followed a step 
after her, shaking all over. 

“Give it to me!” says he in that queer voice. “It 
vas Arthur’s. Tve a right to it. Don’t be a fool! 
Give it to me!” And then he stopped short, for the 
girl was facing him with her eyes wide open and her 
har ds spread out, and on her face the most dreadf il 


look of horror and understanding and anguish that 


[ have ever yet seen, and, God willing, ever shall see. 
She had to fight for breath to speak. 

‘So 1f is—that!” says she when her voice came 

I the "Arve 3? Moon! not me no! N ». not 
Irn nted the “Arves’ Moon!” 

She gave the most terrible loud, strangling cry 


Her Ladyship got to her feet, trembling all over, and stood facing 
him with her back against the saloon bulkhead 
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and, hard upon it, tore the brass locket from her 
neck, the rotten cord snapping in two, and threw it 
straight into Sir Herbert’s face. 

“Take it!” the Tua Mata says. “Take it! Take 
it!” And dropped down upon the floor to her knees 
and bowed herself over them with her face hidden. 


WE RAN into the room together, her Ladyship 

and I, and Sir Herbert turned half about to 
meet us. His face was as white as paper, and his 
eyes were staring. He looked like a man in some 
kind of a trance. The Harvest Moon in its cheap 
brass locket lay at his feet on the floor, and he stood 
partly stooped over it, with his hands out before 
him. So the three of us faced one another without 
a word for, I should think, half a minute. Then her 
Ladyship screamed, very sharp and sudden, and 
pointed to where the brown girl lay in a heap, bowed 
over upon her knees. | looked and a pool of blood 
was spreading out from where she lay quite black 
in the lamplight. She’d stabbed herself with the 
knife she wore stuck in the twist of her pareo. 

[ ran to where she was, though my legs were weak 
under me, and began to lift her, but Sir Herbert 
brushed me aside as though I had been a chair, and 
eaught the girl up in his arms. The horror of the 
thing had sobered him—shocked him out of that 
trance or whatever it had been. He held her against 
his breast, calling upon her: 

“Mata! Mata! For God’s sake! Mata! Mata!” 
And there was real agony and, I like to believe, real 
love in his voice. He held her close and her blood 
streamed over them both—a dreadful sight. 


‘| HE girl was almost gone, for she’d struck deep 
and true and near the heart with her strong 
little hands, but there was life in her still—a little. 
Her mind 
must have been a little clouded, for she seems to 
have thought he was her old lover that held her 
against his breast. She said in a very weak whisper: 

“? Aves !—’Ayes!—Kiss!” And she smiled. I sav 
he r smile. 

Sir Herbert kissed her, and her head fell, and she 
died. Then he laid her down upon the floor again, 
al d bowed himself over her, ind fell to sobbing like 

little child 

We b iried he r at sunset oft the next day, f h ip 
on the mountain alongside Mr. Arthur’s grave, chat 
had ealled himself Hayes. It was a sad day for Tu 


She opened her eyes and saw his face. 
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vana and a sad day for the 
three of us as had come 
there, meaning no harm. 

But it was a grand occa- 
sion for the Harvest Moon, 
which I think must have 
laughed itself almost to 
death and clapped its hands 
for joy. 

I had had a dreadful 
night with Sir Herbert, who 
was quite unstrung and 
broke down and _ hysterical 
over the Tua Mata’s death, 
and wept and called himself 
a murderer, and said he 
should never forgive him- 
self, nor God wouldn’t 
neither, and carried on in 
a shocking way, and couldn’t 
sleep until very late indeed, 
when he dropped off into a 
sort of doze. 

Her Ladyship sat up all 
through the night with the 
other women beside the Tua 
Mata’s body. 


Be at dawn my master 
awoke, looking very ill, 
and the first thing he did 
was to take two very stiff 
drinks of whisky with no 
food to go with it. I ven- 
tured to urge him not to, 
but he looked up at me, 
under his eyebrows, and 
says: 

“Damn you, hold your 
tongue!” Which I did. 

Afterward he walked up 
and down for an hour, mut- 
tering to himself, then slept 
a little more and then took 
another nip. So he went 
on through most of the day. 
Her Ladyship, very white 
and deathly, tried once or 
twice to speak to him, but 
he cut her off as savage as 
an angry dog, and so she let 
him alone. 

Once, toward noon, he 
went into the big house 
where the women were 
kneeling around the body 
of their dead Princess, and drove them away, and 
stayed there alone for half an hour or so. When 
he came out he was shivering and unsteady on his 
feet. But he lay down and slept for a long while. 

It came to be time to carry the Tua Mata up the 
mountainside to her grave, which the young men 
were to do, and her Ladyship spoke to Sir Herbert, 
whom she hadn’t said a word to since morning. She 
spoke very grave and serious and short, without any 
cringing—the first time I ever knew her to stand 
up to him without fear, as you might say. She says: 

“When Mata is buried the Harvest Moon is to be 
buried with her. I hope you understand that.” And 
Sir Herbert answered: 

“Yes, that’s right. That’s right.” And she went 
away. 


( NE last look I had at the poor child before they 
wrapped her up in the precious woven mats to 
carry her to the grave. There was flowers about her 
and in her hair, and her little hands were crossed, and 
her beautiful face was quite calm—not smiling nor 
frowning, just calm and as peaceful as peace itself. 

And lying on her breast was the cheap brass 
locket tied by its bit of dirty string. 

I must say it made my heart beat fast to see it 
there, and to think that at last, after so much wicked- 
ness and despair and treachery and bloodshed, the 
Harvest Moon was to be lost to the world—buried 
away forever where it couldn’t bewitch and ruin and 
kill people any more. It was the only thing to do, 
I knew that right enough. It was like burying a 
horrid disease where it couldn’t never harm the 
world again, but, for all that, it made my heart beat 
fast. It was like seeing a great fortune thrown cd 
liberately into the sea or burnt. 

I dof’t quite know whether I was sorry or not. 
but I was very much excited. I confess that 

So we buried her beside her lover, looking out 
over the quiet sea, and the young men who had been 


ip there on the mountainside all day, making ready, 
piled the big stones over her in a flat, low heap lik« 
over Hayes’s grave, and the women scattered flowers 
and wept and sang. 


[The sun went down behind the western sea and 
we came away 

That same evening Sir Herbert Ladyship 

d me went on board the schooner I won’t say as 
we thought it was downright unsafe to stay at 


Tuvana, for the natives was civil to us up t the 


Continued on page 27) 
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A Story of Success 


A Woman's Account of Her Experiences 


AM a newspaper woman who has succeeded. I 
am twenty-six years old. When the day’s work 
is over, I am always so tired that I forget my 

prayers at night, but when I get up in the morning 
I say: 

“Thank you, dear God, for a new day in this 
wonderful world. Thank you for letting me hear 
again the click of the typewriters, the whir of the 
presses, and the shrill, piping voices of the news- 
boys.” 

Then I begrudge the time that must be given to 
eating my lonesome, early breakfast before I can 
reach our office, and plunge into the nerve-racking, 
exhilarating bustle and confusion that go into the 
making of a metropolitan daily paper. 

This may not sound attractive to you, but you 
see, I love my work. Perhaps that is why I have 
succeeded. Perhaps that is why I am now making 
more money than any man on our city staff, and 
why my stories appear signed on the front page of 
the paper. At any rate, it goes to prove that of 
the professions open to a woman, newspaper work is, 
or may be, the richest in interest, in opportunity, 
and in happiness. 


The Warnings of Successful Women 


, ae fact, however, can not be generally known, 
even to newspaper women themselves, for I have 
observed that a successful newspaper woman usually 
does two things. She writes her “Confessions” for 
some magazine at a good price, confiding to the 
world what shameful and unwomanly things she 
has had to do in order to succeed as a reporter; and 
she delivers dreadful warnings to young girls who 
ask her advice about going into newspaper work. 

“Of course, I would not turn back now, if I 
could, young woman,” 
she always says with 
a mournful look, “but 
I should hate to see 
any girl go through 
the experiences I have 
had to face.” Then 
she urges these poor 
frightened girls to 
give up all idea of a 
journalistic career, 
and to pursue the 
safer, if less honest, 
course of leading un- 
suspecting men to the 
altar and charging 
their expense accounts 
to them forever after. 

Now, the morning’s 
mail frequently brings 
me notes like the fol- 
lowing: 

“T always read your 
articles, and I admire 
them so much. If you 
would be kind enough 
to advise me about 
trying to get on a 
paper, I should be so 
grateful to you. I 
have some literary 
talent, and I must 
earn my own living.’ 

And even to these 
silly young ones who 
imagine that literary 
talent is the main 
requisite for success 
in newspaper work, I 
always say: 

“T advise you to 
try, by all means, to 
get on a paper. If 
you have enterprise 
enough to succeed in 
obtaining a position, and nerve enough t@ hold it 
at the low salary, hard discipline, and unpleasant 
drudgery which must be your lot for a time, you will 
reap a rich reward in the ever-increasing zest and 
delight which your work will hold for you. If you 
succeed, you will be able to earn more money than 
you could make at school teaching, trained nursing, 
law, or stenography. And in case you fail, you will 
have wasted neither time nor money in training, for 
you will be fired at once by a city editor who, what- 
ever his faults, is too considerate to keep you in 
suspense. 





I do not give such advice because I have ap- 
proached success in newspaper work by easy paths, 


By SELENE ARMSTRONG 


but because I have found this success so well worth 
the struggle any woman may make to attain it. 

I myself began by addressing envelopes in a news- 
paper office at four dollars a week. This was when 
I was nineteen, and had taught a little country 
school for a year in order to save enough money to 
go to Atlanta, Georgia, two hundred miles from my 
home, in search of a position on a paper. To my 
surprise, not one of the three dailies in the town 
needed or desired my services. ; 


A Start at $4 a Week 


4 BSOLUTELY no vacancy,” the third managing 
L editor to whom I had applied a second time 
said, with a terrifying note of finality in his voice, 
when I had paused for breath in the recital of my 
ambitions and literary aspirations. “Besides, we 
don’t need any more literary talent just now.” 

And then, with something of sarcasm in the smile 
which accompanied his words: 

“All this paper needs at the present time is a lot 
of girls to address envelopes for a few weeks in the 
business office. Of course, if such a grade of work 
was anything a young woman of your capabilities 
could or would do, I’d be glad to ask our circulation 
manager to take you on.” 

“I accept the suggestion,” I answered. “I will 
gladly begin on your paper by addressing envelopes. 
What do you pay?” 

While my future employer gave a gasp of amaze- 
ment, and named a salary of four dollars a week, 
I mentally made a note of the fact that courage 
and persistence are first aids to success. 
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“Of course, no girl could keep soul and body to- 
gether in a city on four dollars a week,” I said to 
myself, “but you’ve enough money to pay your board 
a few weeks longer. Do you want any better luck 
than a daily opportunity to remind this man that 
you are dead in earnest ?” 


Promoted to the Society Page 


WHE! HER it was because I made a record at ad 


dressing envelopes, or succeeded in arousing the 


interest and curiosity of the managing editor in two 
subsequent smiling, but urgent, pleas which I made 
to him, I never have knov But at the end of my 
third week I was told tl tl econd assistant 
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as a Journalist 


society editress was going to be married, and that |] 
would be given a trial in that department at a 
salary of nine dollars per week. 

If a woman succeeds in getting on a paper, at 
however small a salary or in whatever humble capac- 
ity, her day of opportunity will sooner or later ar- 
rive. It may be that she is doing stenographical or 
clerical work in the business office, and has decided 
upon a position in the society department as the 
goal of her ambition. Or perhaps she has accepted 
the inanities of the society column, or the drudgery 
of the woman’s page, only as means unto an end, 
and dreams of the day when she will see her name 
signed to interviews and special articles. 

If she has energy and ability, the first step toward 
achieving this latter aim is to persuade the man- 
aging editor of the paper to have her given a trial 
when the opportunity arrives, and the chances are 
that within six months she will have interviewed at 
least a murderer, a candidate for Governor, several 
actresses, and a French count or two. Because the 
staff of every large daily includes a somewhat tran- 
sient, shifting element in its routine reporters, and 
because there are days on which the unexpected 
breaking loose of big news stories makes extra help 
almost a necessity, she will be allowed to take her 
first lessons in the city room. Here, under the 
supervision of the city editor, all local news is han- 
dled, and assignments given for the real newspaper 
work to which she has aspired. 


The First Interview 


QHORTLY after my promotion to the position of 
J second assistant society editress, I was sent for 
one morning by the city editor of our paper. 

“Think you could write an interview?” he asked, 
looking me over quiz- 
zically. 

“Certainly,” I an- 
swered boldly, won- 
dering what under 
heaven I should really 
do with an interview 
if I ever secured one, 
but realizing intu- 
itively that to say “i 
can’t” would be to 
sign my own death 
warrant in a news- 
paper office. 

“Then,” said the 
city editor, “suppose 
you go out to see Mrs. 
S , Fair Street, 
who was acquitted by 
the jury late yesterday 
afternoon. Shot her 
sister, you know, for 
alienating husband’s 
affections. [Husband 
fled, wife acquitted, 
and gone back to 
humble home to begin 
life over. Strong hu 
man interest. Chance 
of your life to write 
a big story.” 





This was my first 
assignment from the 
city desk. I did not 
— know reporters from 
both afternoon papers 
had tried to get the 
interview and _ failed. 
Nor that it was merely 
a whimsical venture 





of the city editor’s, as 
he confessed  after- 
ward, to send me be- 


“Sure, you can do it, child. Just be game. Make the city editor think you know a whole lot” eause I was the scrub 


of the office, and could 
be most easily spared for a futile task. I only knew 
my chance had come, and as I had had faith that this 
would be, so now, without in the least knowing how 
to set about the task, I believed that I should some 
how prove worthy in the doing of it. Transformed 
by the magic of a moment from the drudge of the 
society department to the dignity of a trusted re 
porter, and with my heart beating a sort of halle- 
luiah in my throat and ears, I set forth upon my 
quest. Yet, by the time I had found my way to the 
humble cottage, less than an hour later, both cour 
age and enthusiasm had spent themselves, and I was 
no longer an enterprising reporter, with prospects 
I was only a girl, with pity in my heart, and wit] 
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very weak knees. My timorous ring was answesed 
by a frail, meek-looking woman with a chubby small 
boy tugging at her skirts. 

“T am Mrs. S »’ she said simply. 

“T feel for you in all your trouble,” I told her, my 
voice choking. 

Unquestioning, the woman led me down a narrow 
hallway, and into a meagerly furnished back bed- 
room. 

“It’s mighty good of you to care, and even my 
own people against me, too,” was her only comment, 
as she offered me a chair. 

“Tell me about it if it will do you good to talk,” 
I said, so dazed at the strangeness of the situation 
into which I had plunged that my words sounded 
vague and indistinct, as if wafted across great 
distances. 

In the midst of the remarkable story which 
was forthwith poured into my horrified ears, I 
suddenly remembered. 

“Hush, hush, and Heaven help us both,” I 
cried tragically. “You do not know what you 
are doing. You do not even know who I am. 
The paper sent me to interview you, and I for- 
got it. And now I have lost my only chance, 
for I can’t write what you have told me in con 
fidence. What shall I do? Oh, oh, oh!” 

And I moaned like a soul in torment. But 
upon the face of my companion a great hope 
had dawned. 

“Then you will write a piece for my little boy 
to read when he gets grown, and knows?” she 
said, with frantic eagerness. ‘The sort of piece 
you’d want the one you loved to read about you 
if it was you under a cloud, and your own people 
had gone back on you? I couldn’t tell a word of 
it to men writers as what wanted to know, but 
you’re a woman. Say, will you write a piece for 
my little boy to read ?” 

“You can trust me for that,” I promised, try- 
ing not to shout for joy as the mental vision of 
my story in print was restored to me. 

On the following day I received from the city 
editor this note, which I keep in my serap-book : 

“Tlow did it feel, young lady, to see your story 
on the front page? For fear you'll find it out, I 
might as well tell you it was a crackerjack, and 
made even your Uncle Dudley feel like shedding 
a few. Mrs. S—— has written us a letter of 
thanks, which you can see. The enclosed measly five 
dollars is independent of your salary. You richly 
deserve it, and more.” 

That year I was permitted to write, in addition 
to my work in the society department, a series of 
interviews with actresses. Occasionally I was sent 
out into the State to do a feature story on some polit- 
ical meeting, report a convention, or write up some 
college which advertised with our paper. At the end 
of my second year I was in charge of the society 
department at a salary of only fifteen dollars a week, 
and for the first time in my twenty-four months’ 
experience was disheartened and discontented. 





Planning the Next Move 


] TAD begun to realize not only that I could hope 

for no further promotion on that particular paper, 
but that real newspaper work—the big and stirring 
work that is done by members of the city, or local 
staff—was not yet open to women in the South. In 
that section a woman writer is considered a luxury, 
not a necessity, and the close money margin on 
which the average Southern paper is run makes it 
impracticable to employ her except in the capacity 
of society editress. If, in addition to elaborate de- 
scriptions of bridge teas and weddings, she is allowed 
to write interviews with people who clamor to be 
interviewed, or to pen an occasional editorial in 
praise of what the woman’s club of the city has 
accomplished, she is referred to with genuine pride 
by the press as “one of the South’s most brilliant 
young journalists.” 

When I had made up my mind to enter a more am- 
bitious field, and to seek the experience that can be 
obtained only on the city staff of a metropolitan 
daily, I decided to steer my course clear of New 
York as zealously as if it were a city of plague and 
pestilence. Of the women I knew who, backed by 
slender bank accounts, insufficient experience, and 
sublime faith, had plunged into various lines of 
work there, almost none had succeeded. Some had 
escaped with nothing worse than nervous prostra- 
tion; others, after harrowing struggles, had taken 
refuge in uncongenial yokes of matrimony; and 
many were drudges who had lost both their ambition 
and their looks. In New York the standard of abil- 
ity in all professions was nearly as high as the cost 
of living, and competition fiercer than in any other 
city on the globe. 

For these reasons the demands there upon my 
strength and nervous system would be merciless 
until I had worked my way up from the position of 
cub reporter on a paper to the dignity and salary of 
a special writer. It was in the hope, therefore, of 
escaping years of routine work, so difficult and dis- 
couraging that they might break both spirit and 
body before I could obtain recognition and financial 
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success, that I decided to try to win my spurs before 
going to New York. This might also enable me some 
day to name my own terms to a New York daily. 

I studied a map of the United States, and decided 
to make Washington City the immediate goal of my 
ambition. I knew that because of the importance of 
that city as a news center every New York daily had 
its bureau there, through which one might eventu- 
ally hope to gain a foothold in New York. Also, I 
had heard certain bromides say that Washington is 
the loveliest city in the world in spring. 

Now, I was to learn that the most disheartening 
task any obscure young aspirant for journalistic 
honors may essay is that of securing work on a 
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In the slums I learn the needs of the poor 


paper at a distance of five hundred miles or more, 
without the invaluable asset known as “pull.” In 
vain did I address letters of application to managing 
editors of Washington papers. Two of these men 
replied emphatically that nothing could induce them 
to employ a woman on their staff. <A third did not 
reply to either of the three epistles in which I con- 
veyed to him my burning desire to evolve from a 
society editress into a full-fledged reporter, and finally 
into a writer of signed stories. © The fourth wrote that 
he had no vacancy on his staff, and could hold out 
to me no hope of a position at any future time. He 
had no objection, however, to my sending him one 
or two of the newspaper articles I had written, al- 
though he could not promise to look over them im- 
mediately. This I considered encouraging, and, with 
hopes high, carefully and prayerfully selected what 
I considered my best efforts, wrote the managing 
editor that I was sending some samples of my work 
taken quite at random from my files, and, having 
mailed these by special delivery, awaited with what 
patience I could muster the flattering offer upon 
which I had set my heart. 

For seven feverish, unhappy months I was des- 
tined to write letters of application to this heartless 
man. Upon him I had centered all my hopes, and 
as his indifference to my fate froze into a stony 
silence, my determination to find a place on his 
paper strengthened. Finally, there came a day when 
my unflagging persistence was rewarded by a letter 
from him, for he wrote: 

“T regret that I have not found time to look over 
your articles, which, I doubt not, are very good. 
This, however, does not affect your chances one way 
or another on our paper, for we have no vacancy. I 
regret that I can offer you no encouragement what- 
ever. This is final.” 

In desperation, I telegraphed back to him: 

“Tnasmuch as you can offer me no encouragement 
whatever, will come to see you.” 


The Reward of Three Years of Drudgery 


| KNEW that to gain my end I must convince him 

that I could be of sufficient value to him to jus- 
tify his increasing the expenses of the paper to the 
extent of the salary I asked. And having learned the 
value of the personal equation in business transac- 
tions, I borrowed fifty dollars, laid my Sunday suit 
and hat reverently in my steamer trunk, and took the 
next train for Washington. Two weeks later, at a 
salary of twenty-five dollars a week, I began work 
there on the paper toward which I had directed my 
efforts. 

It had taken nearly three years of drudgery, done 
at discouragingly low pay, to enable me to reach the 
position of reporter on a city staff—where every 
man makes his first beginning toward a journalistic 
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‘areer. Within this time, however, I had learned, 
both by observation and experience, much that- was 
now to contribute to my advancement, and I was 
also able to command a higher salary than if I had 
not served my apprenticeship. 

It is here that my story really begins. The annals 
of the happy do not make good history, perhaps, but 
when a woman’s daily routine invests her life with 
wonder and romance, and when her work con- 
tributes to her mental, moral, and physical welfare, 
the facts are worth recording. 

Looking back over the four years that have elapsed 
since I became the only woman reporter on the city 
staff of a large daily, I believe I have found my 
greatest happiness in the comradeship of men, so 
that I have come to look with pity on the aver- 
age professional woman whose self-sufficiency 
leads her almost inevitably into the narrow path 
of spinsterhood, and to regard as even more un- 
fortunate the woman who has never tried to do 
a man’s work shoulder to shoulder with men. 

“Sure, you can do it, child,” the men in our 
office would say, when, terrified and homesick 
during my first days in Washington, I confided 
to them the sickening dread that I might not 
make good. “Just be game. Make the city edi- 
tor think you know a whole lot, and we’ll see 
that you never get trimmed on a story.” 

And they were as good as their word. Despite 
the high tension at which they worked, none of 
them was ever too busy to tell me how to go 
about getting a story to which I had been as- 
signed; to keep a watchful eye on my daily run 
so that I should not be scooped by our competi- 
tor; or to speak an appreciative word when I did 
my work well. My writing soon began to appear 
signed, and my city editor, a man with a fiery 
temper, but whose heart held a tender spot for 
every woman whom circumstances had forced 
from the beaten track of home and marriage, 
gave me many of the assignments that were gen- 
erally coveted in our office. Yet there was never 
a sign of envy, nor lack of a certain gruff, and 
sometimes amusing, chivalry on the part of the 
men in our office. 

I remember the first time I was sent to an- 
other city on a story for our paper. As I was 
purchasing my ticket at the station, one of our 
reporters, whom I had left at his desk but a few 
minutes before, dashed up to me quite breathless, his 
hair and necktie in comic disorder from the swift- 
ness of his pursuit. 

“Say, I'd get fired in a minute if they knew I took 
time to follow you up,” he gasped, to the utter 
amazement of my fellow travelers, “but I know 
youre green, and I was afraid you’d economize on 
your expense account. Spend a dollar for lunch, ride 
in taxis, and travel in the Pullman every time.” 

And as I passed through the gates to the train, I 
heard the shouted injunction: 

“Be sure to spend a dollar for lunch.” 

So, there was not a day that did not bring me some 
evidence of their friendliness. A newspaper man 
will tell you that his calling is a heartless one, adding 
always: 

“No, siree, a newspaper office is no place for a min- 
ister’s son, or a young girl either.” 

It is an office platitude, and with the respect we 
unconsciously pay to platitudes, he accepts it. 


Interviewing the Great of the World 


N MY seven years of newspaper experience, I have 

been associated with men of every degree of in- 
telligence and cleverness. Among them all I have 
found, without exception, a genuine greatness of 
heart, a generosity that takes no count of means 
or effort, and a capacity for loyalty to their fellow 
workers which stirs my pride when I think of them. 

If my life is enriched by the comradeship of such 
associates, my profession has been the means of open- 
ing to me many friendships which invest my daily 
routine with a sort of halo of splendor. Statesmen, 
actors, musicians, writers, and scientists form the 
aristocracy of greatness to which my work gives me 
entrée—an entrée that only money and leisure, or 
great talent, could otherwise purchase. Not a week 
passes but that I am sent to interview some man or 
woman whose achievement has won the admiration 
of a nation or a world. In the reporting of great 
conventions, I come in close touch with the leaders 
of many big movements of the day, and from their 
zeal and enthusiasm I gain an inspiration that vital- 
izes my own work. To many of these men and 
women I am but one of hundreds of newspaper 
writers whose acquaintance they are inclined to re- 
gard as a penalty of success; others have become my 
dear friends, whose greatness lights my path to new 
ambition and endeavor. 

It must not be inferred that the work of the suc- 
cessful newspaper woman consists mainly of a de- 
lectable round of interviews with famous people. 
On the contrary, every woman reporter of sensitive- 
ness and refinement must steel her heart against fre- 
quent rebuffs from a class of people who, because of 
their own lack of innate refinement, or upon the 
ignorant assumption that every newspaper writer is 


Continued on page % 
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HE grand- 

daughter of a 

famous Chip- 
pewa chief holds the 
position of Adjuster 
of Claims in the In- 
dian Office at Wash- 
ington. She is Mrs. 
M. L. Baldwin, a rela- 
tive of many of the 
famous Indian war- 
riors of the West. 


(THAT the health 
movement in the 
public schools means 
far more to the peo- 
ple of this country 
than any other move- 
ment is the belief of 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, 
head of the Child Hy- 
giene Department of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. His investigations 
have brought to light the fact that while 250,000 
children in America last June completed their eight- 
year course, almost the same number during the pre- 
ceding months had dropped from the ranks, never to 
graduate. Vast toil over statistics, in which his as- 
sistant, Dr. Leonard Ayres, had made an exhaustive 
study of 40,000 children’s records, convinced the in- 
vestigators that this indictment is to be made—six- 
teen per cent of the 250,000 failures are such because 
of ill health, mostly preventable. The defects include 
poor hearing and sight, adenoids, imperfect tonsils, 
and neglected teeth. This sixteen per cent fall into 
the classes: stupid, backward, or failures. <A large 
part of the problem is met by the education of pa- 
rents. Evening lectures and clubs open up a world 
of knowledge concerning diet, sanitation, prevention. 
Much is being done; much is left to do. ‘The Wider 
Use of the School Plant,” a book by Clarence A. 
Perry, also of the Sage Foundation, points a path 
along these lines for those who have in their safe- 
keeping the little red schoolhouse and its lineal de- 
secendants. School buildings standing empty and 
dark during the winter evenings and vacations should 
preach their own sermon. What some of our cities 
are doing the rest can do. It was a woman in Cleve- 
land who led the way. 


My AbaAMeE PAQUIN stands a personality behind 
4 the garments she creates. Few of her sex have 
ever reached the plane of the world’s great creators 
of fashions. None of her sex has ever before achieved 
the distinction lately conferred upon her at the Brus- 
sels Exhibition, namely, the title of “Vice-President 
of the Syndical Chamber of Dressmaking.” Instead 
of falling in line with the older designers she takes 





Mrs. M. L. Baldwin 


Adjuster of Claims in the In- 
dian Office at Washington 
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of factories enter what are often death-traps, or 
starve. Rabbi Wise, in the memorial meeting, placed 
the responsibility not with “the action of God, but 
the inaction of man.” 


A GENIAL brotherly-sisterly greeting is that de- 
4 picted upon this page between two prominent 
suffragists of the Pacific Coast. Mrs. Emma Smith 
DeVoe, having done much to win the fifth star for 
Washington, went calling recently upon California 
to urge it to win the sixth. There she was welcomed 
by Mr. J. H. Braly of Los Angeles, president emeritus 
of the Political Equality League, who has been de- 
































Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe and Mr. J. H. Braly 


Coworkers in the votes-for-women campaign in California 


voting a large part of his time to the votes-for-women 
campaign. 


The Legislature just adjourned in Cali- 
fornia passed a resolution to submit to the people a 


constitutional amendment granting the suffrage. If 


the special election probably to be called for several 
amendments should result in women’s participating 
in the San Francisco election this fall, a houseclean 
ing similar to the recent one in Seattle is promised. 


ANNE HUTCHINSON, the American Jezebel, 
4 is to find atonement at last for being cast from 
the church and driven into the wilderness, in a 
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mented with naive surprise upon the way she was 
forced to dress when speaking to a great assembly of 
legislators in Iowa. She wanted to wear her street 
suit, but the ladies in whose charge she was insisted 
upon her bedecking herself—‘“‘so I wore my cream- 
colored evening gown, which seemed very strange to 
me, but I wished to do as I was bid.” Matters of 
dress are not trifling, as those who rank themselves 
above them would fain have us believe; Miss Pank- 
hurst’s comment is not insignificant. The unsuit- 
ableness of many costumes worn by our women pub- 
lie speakers detracts from the dignity not only of 
their personal appearance but of the cause. 


‘ 
Two wonderful Frenchwomen have set the world 

of literature talking. The miracle of a seam- 
stress’s novel—the exquisite “Marie Claire”—has al- 
ready been reported in this department. Mdlle. 
Marie Leneru, under thirty, totally deaf since child- 
hood, has ignored her handicap and written “Les 
Affranchis.” The play portrays the ancient battle 
between philosophy and religion so freshly, so dra- 
matically, that the deaf girl awoke to fame the morn- 
ing after its first production at the Odeon Theater, a 
Government playhouse. 


(THE hanums, or women, of Turkey have undergone 
a greater change during the last quarter-century 
than the women of any other country. One now 
meets them mingling with gentlemen at social gath- 
erings. The _ ob- YRIGHT 1811 BY EOMON'ST 
securing veil has 
given way to a 
transparent fabric. 
Education is 
spreading like fire 
through the harem. 
It is said that 
the revolution in 
Turkey was 
cessful largely ow- 
ing to the women, 
who supplied large 
sums of money, 
acted as secret 
intermediaries — be- 
tween leaders, and 
in many cases suf- 
fered imprisonment 
and death for the 
liberation of their 
people. They an- 
ticipate their own 
as an outcome. 
Mme. Ibrahim Zia, 
wife of the Turk- 
ish Ambassador’s son in Washington, is an Ameri- 
can. She is the first woman of the Ottoman envoys’ 
households to take part in the capital’s social life. 

Her influence may be a factor of 
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Mme. Ibrahim Zia 


Wife of the son of the 
Ambassador from Turkey 





her stand alone when the conviction 
demands. While all the other great 





Parisian houses are showing models of 
the harem skirt, she has boldly opposed 
it from the first, declares that it is both 
ugly and unfeminine, and refuses to 
design a single skirt of the type, either 
for street or evening wear. 


[HE penny lunch for school children 
is claimed by Cincinnati as a na- 


tive. Other cities are following in her 
footsteps. Miss Ella Walsh, a teacher, 


inaugurated the lunch in 1908, and she 
has charge of the work still. The ex- 
penses for last December were $157.55 
and the receipts $157.78. Miss Walsh’s 
budget should be worthy the study of 
the housewife. 


SWEEPING fire in a New York 
shirt-waist factory on Saturday, 
March 25, caused more than 145 deaths, 
most of being of girl 








these workers 


importance in the broadening of the 








Eastern woman. 


AY fie ELLEN H. RICHARDS died 
* in Boston on March 30.  Prob- 
ably no woman in America has done so 
much to advance the home in matters 
of sanitation and domestic 
every branch. Iler 
thenics was reckoned with nationally. As 
president of the Home Economies As 
sociation she organized the movement 
toward ideal conditions in 


science of 


discussion of eu- 


our homes. 


TEW LONDON, Connecticut, is to 


+ have a woman’s college. The busi- 
ness men of the city raised $134,196 
toward it in a ten days’ campaign and 


a general celebration of 
red fire. 


wound up with 


bands, banne rs, and 
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who were trapped among the flames 
or leaped to the sidewalk from eight, 
nine, and ten stories above. The over 
whelming horror of the catastrophe has led to a 
wide investigation of factories and their methods. 
revealing the fact that many buildings are fire-traps 
and that fire drills are little known. Whether the 
calamity bears its fruit of blessing remains a ques 
tion of civic reform. Theater exits have multiplied 
since the Iroquois fire in Chicago; but the occupants 
of theaters pay for their seats and must be satisfied. 
or they withdraw their patronage. The occupants 


Miss Ella Walsh’s penny lunch for schoolchildren in Cincinnati 


New 


the scene ot 


York are 
her 


tablet which the Colonial Dames of 
to dedicate to her on May 3, near 


death in Pelham Bay Park. It will be placed upon 
Split Rock, the curious boulder which stands north 
of Mrs. Hutchinson’s house. 

\iss SYLVIA PANKHURST, writing inti 
. mately to friends in London, sending her log- 
book of a suffrage vage thr wh the States. com 


been a problem to housekeepers in 
the Rocky Mountain regions. Armed 
with the lore of their grandmothers, 


they leave the East for a new Western 
home, only to find that the good old cakes are heavy, 


the biscuits soggy, the candy underboiled. The facts 
in the case are that longer cooking must be given, 
since water boils at a lower degree than at sea-level. 


a sirup which ches, at 


For instance, sea-level, a 


density of thirty-five degrees after twenty minut 
boiling, requires about thirty-five minutes in these 
mountains. That less shortening is needed is an 


other point to bear in mind 

















Chance vs. the Budget 
(Concluded from page 15) 


ground and grinding. That sort of life 
isn’t worth getting through.” 

A year or two ago there appeared a 
magazine article showing how an American 
family had lived in Antioch for something 
like $157.82 a year. Published at the time 
when we were helpless spectators of the 
race between house-rent and beefsteak for 
our last cent, it turned the thrifty mind 
toward the Orient. But when we discov- 
ered how that family lived in Antioch, it | 
seemed worth all the difference between 














ie was $157.82 and a reasonable expenditure not | 
bly of to live there. Isn’t it almost worth not 
street getting through life if one must grind 
sisted perpetually ? 
‘ream- There were some people near the Lewis 
nge to farm—the Holdens down on the St. Helena 
ers of Road—who suffered from the two evils of 
inlves this hopeless grinding system: the crush- 
Pank- Ee ng eg — Y h uld P f li f ] § a ht 
: against it. an Holden has never founc 
ef mec ener oo wa out which century he is living in. He ou S 0 see our ort 0 10 0 co or rig en 
1 pub- thinks the natural market for his crops h b f h U 
is just where his grandfather’s market oe. sc emes erore you paint your ouse D 


ily of e 4 | 
lown at Doolittle’s mill. He has not dis- | . : ° 7 : 
pos tetas eae ok ae elas not | It is always difficult to select pleasing color combinations BOOKLET 
covered Buffalo and Rochester, and he acts ’ : g , : With this book and the 
world as though there was not any New York, but | from color cards. It is also difficult to select the paint, sherwin-Williams 
fiat Lanne atin’ oer haut | are ° a ‘ : 7 a to " Brighten Up Finishes, 
ana Tomato just keeps on raising sparse crops of wheat | varnish or stain best suited to the surface it is to cover. 


and rye and field cor the wor t | “his P i i i i wags Kak. gi 
an al- . ee ee ee | This Portfolio shows many harmonious color combinations _ your dealer's, you can 
me Ss fields where wheat and rye and field corn | j 
Mdlle. 
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ot) ; ° ar ° work wonders around 
have arown without varistlan fee Henan Oe les of houses, and gives complete specifications for — yourhome. Send for this 
L g ari g ; : : A - aged 
pe a S Uu erations. He does not even know whether | Securing the results shown, naming the particular paint, varnish _""** book today. 
“Les he gains or loses on his crops. I heard 


or stain which will make these pleasing results permanent. 








battle Le the postmaster say to him: ° 
» ne ri is not only an unsurpassed “T hear Elbert Lewis's wife up and tells | Before you build, remodel or redecorate 
morn- relish for meats, fish, game, eng ang nt much 4 has got to = | send for and study our Cottage Bungalow Portfolio. It isa complete plan 
= : ) e crops, sos she can have what} H ; . j . ; 7 Iw , 
iter, a vegetables, etc., but is a most a ede I | of interior decorations, each room being carefully worked out and shown 
; ; ; aiid er eee | in colors, with complete specifications. Even the rugs, draperies, hang- 
convenient seasoning for dishes Chat so?” answered Dan Holden. “Well, ings and furniture are included. 





I guess Elbert Lewis’s wife’ll git her come- | 


: bs Send for these portfolios today. ‘They are free. You will find 
uppence the first dry spell! 
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wan tate , _ |them both wonderfully helpful in making your home attractive, and in 
ntury sa _ a re ; ‘ . | He never knew that he was getting his bringing to your attention the kind of paint, stains and varnishes with 
> Now Try this recipe, (using Snider’s) | ““come-uppence” every day. Why, last | which you can best carry out your ideas. 
gath- . |year he sold his two hundred bushels of | ; " 
eae Tomato Rarebit | potatoes for eighty cents a_ bushel, and, | 
2 tablespoons butter; 2 tablespoons flour; getting the whole $160 at once to bulge | 
l cup thin cream; ‘2 cup Snider’s Tomato | his pockets, he came as near strutting - 
pe 2 cups ange measured after jas so limp a man could, till Grace 
ratin or runnin nrc chopper); ° 
S cage slightly oe ae wer asked him how much he had made on 
Melt butter in sauce pan, add flour. his potatoes. } 
Pour in, gradually, the cream, and as “Hundred and sixty dollars.” said he. 
soon as mixture thickens add the Catsup. “Didn’t it cost is. P thing t —— 
Then add cheese, eggs and salt to taste. cont 26 COSL YOU anything WW Train : 
Serve, as soon as cheese has melted, on them?” she asked. Sold by dealers pig iat ony -_ oa — dealer for color cards and full information 
soda crackers, or crisp toast. “Why -" self.” sai " . __ For the Special Home Decoration Service write to 
Sine Ney Thain Why, I done it myself,” said he. The Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Dept., 615 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
The pantry should always contain a Cabbages and Accounts 
i good supply of Snider process Pork | FXUEN she figured out for him just how 
' and Beans and a bottle of Snider’s much it actually had cost—the seed 
I Chili Sauce. | potatoes, the fertilizer, the time he had 
: *¢ le The Process’ | worked at the current wages, the interest 
' 7 jon the value of the land, and the taxes on 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Company | | the fields—and all together it came to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. | nearly seventy-five cents a bushel. 
| “Well, say,” he cried, “d’you mean to AN 
All Snider products comply with all Pure Food Laws | tell » th at I lv ade 7 five cents : PNEUMATIC CLE ERS 
if the woth. | te me tha only made five cents a 
bushel on them potatoes—ten dollars on ON’T STIR UP the dust by sweep- 
| | the hull lot? ing—REMOVE it with a modern 
i | And his wife—poor little shadowy crea- ; Regina cleaner—the vacuum cleaner 
| ture—never knows beforehand how much Paco ; with double pumps. Does more work 
| *y she is go o ) ‘ > , é she R s%) . 2 
| money she i going t have nor what she LaSF with less labor than any other—simplest, most 
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y |spent it after it is gone! Most of the||f °° “an Wen a ord to buy a good- satisfactory of all—made and guarant y 
| vear she goes about in faded cotton wrap- | ¥ sized extension table if it is fitted with the makers of the world-famous Regina Music 
meri- aN | pers, and with holes in her shoes, and not 4 this little Boxes. Light, strong, compact—moderate in 
\voys’ ) | enough money tied up in the corner of her i YDEN LO< K. price—beautiful in appearance. Electric or 
ys | he rarchio ' , c-agent. B ; ; , ire of dealers or 
| life. | handker« hief to tempt a book ugent But A device that clamps the halves of a Hand operated models Inquire of 
, f | eh Z | when the crops are sold she just has| | divided pedestal so that no gap ever write us for particulars. Our interesting booklet 
ro esd 3 a foolish little debauch of expenditure; | | ae : ? ” 
, —— ; ’ b ‘ Bes nl lisfigures it auty sag ever ” 
f the _ a rushes up to town and buys a silk dress, | |} posse lactng : beauty, ~~ oo ‘ THE MAGIC WAND 
‘ ; | weakens its construction. | beautifully illustrated in color presents the cleaning prob- 
usually green; gets expensive canned|/|| ~. lem in an onteinel and fesci- 
BLANC MANGE, |things for her table, and one year she| ¥ he T’yden Lock also holds the top shut, nating manner. Mailed on 
‘Seal |eame back with an awful gilt clock. fastening in extra leaves, three of which receipt of 2c. stamp. 
Biesd. ond ethes demete. to be | “But Dan Holden is just like a lot of| f} ™4Y be added before it is necessary to The Regina Company 
ne so Rich and Del; 2 | farmers,” protested Grace. “No definite in- unlock and open the pedestal. ! 
te hould b dwih come, no systematic expenditure! They’re TABLES BEAUTIFUL, a booklet, is gladly sent | 24 East 17th Street 
Ute if should be prepared with atavisms—these men—they and their wives, pn ap teow dhe 5 dh maple pts ae | NEW YORK 
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ment CONDENSED MILK | And if the Dan Holdens are sometimes | 3 
omes. ja little slow in filling a quart measure 
The Original and Leading | to the brim, who shall blame them? Ber- 
— Bond since. 1057 nard Shaw says that he makes it a fixed | 
Ss 0 . : . . | 
' | | rule not to believe in the alleged Arcadian 
a Settcenshechetee | virtues of the half-starved drudges who 
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1 and a jing, and entirely unnecessary pursuit of One and Two Story Bu alows from $1000 to $8000 
on of }} BORDEN’S CONDENSED | unscientific farming. ‘6 ° ” . . 
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or office; injures nothing, | +i. 
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The Great White Way 
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OU are in- 
vited to visit 
New York 
City for one 
week, lodge 
at one of the best ho- 
tels in the East, have 
constantly at your 
disposal experienced 
New Yorkers who will 
conduct you to the 
places of interest, the 
show places of the 
city, and, further- St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
more, to just that 
type of show place which most suits your 
individual preference. Your hotel will be 
one which ordinarily charges from $3.00 
to $8.00 per day for the room alone, and 
your room will be one of the best in the 
house. 

Should you visit New York City alone, 
be housed equally well, and go about your- 
self unconducted, you would probably spend 
at least $200 for the week exclusive of 
earfare, have much poorer service and be 
quite unable both to find and to select the 
diversions and the points of interest which 
would most appeal to you. Our plan en- 
ables you to enjoy, at a cost but little 
above actual railroad fare, a week of the 
best New York affords. 


New York in the Spring 


Springtime shows New York at its gay- 
est and its best. May and June bring 
Holiday weather in the great city. All the 
world is here. In July the exodus to sea- 
shore and to Europe empties Fifth Avenue 
and Riverside Drive, but in May and June 














zin4t 
or korty Dollars 


including railroad fare both ways 


the great spreading trees at Woodmansten 
Inn. Bronx Park, that gigantic playground 
of five million people, itself larger than 
many cities, is visited daily by thousands 
of Holiday folk. The red deer, the moose, 
earibou, elk, and bison roam their ranges 
—not mere cages—but acre on acre of open- 
air ranges, which so cunningly duplicate 
their native haunts that the animals them- 
selves are deceived. It’s worth a five-thou- 
sand-word description, but it’s only one of 
five thousand features, all as exclusively 
New York features as Wall Street itself. 

At the other end of the city, ten miles 
from Bronx Park, is the Aquarium. The 
city has spent millions of dollars in col- 
lecting and maintaining for your inspec- 
tion the funny, interesting things that 
live under water—every sort of fish that 
swims. Good sort of place to go on Fri- 
day, isn’t it? 

We want you to lunch with us at the 
Waldorf. The big, broad windows framed 
in flowers look out on Fifth Avenue, and 
all the world goes by as you watch. In 
these soft Spring days 
it’s a panorama of 
the wealth, beauty, 
and good form of the 
Nation. An hour of 
it is a liberal and af 
necessary education. 
You will see two 
thousand motor cars 
pass in that hour. 
You will see hundreds 
of the finest equi- 
pages the city can 
boast. They say that 
sooner or later every 
one in the world who 
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you, and you'll certainly see the most ex- 
quisitely gowned and the most beautiful 
women in the world. 

We want you to visit the theatres with 
us. We know which are the best plays— 
the hits of the season. Do you want to 
laugh until your sides ache? Then so you 
shall. Do you like the intensely clever 
“George Bernard Shaw” plays? Very good. 
How about the “New Theatre’? The Na- 
tion is talking about that just now. 


In a Motor Car 


If you should drive your own car through 
the streets of New York you would be 
caught in the traffic and have a most un- 
pleasant time; yet no other place in the 
country affords such glorious Motor Runs 
as New York, and New York motorists 
know the broad avenues which are uncon- 
gested. We have arranged to drive you in 
the right way to the places you want to see. 


What You Like Most 


Tastes differ widely. Of course there 
are some things you have seen on previous 
visits to the city—some other things which 
do not interest you. We have one sched- 
ule of entertainment for the middle-aged 
man and his wife and quite a different 
schedule for the two young business men 
who come together and who prefer sup- 
per on the Great White Way to the 
Aquarium. We have still a different sched- 
ule for the two or three bachelor girls 
who come alone. We have a chaperon for 
them,a lady, a very successful social secre- 
tary, who will conduct them to just the 
places they have been dreaming 0° for years. 
The experience of some thousands of girl 





prepared a schedule of reduced rates for 
the children. We know how the youngsters 
want to visit the Hippodrome—we have a 
lady who understands mothers and chil- 
dren too and Lave planned exactly the sort 
of good fun that they will remember all 
their lives. We know how many mothers 
and children have dreamed of Coney Island 
for years and the wonderful things that 
Coney Island has. 





Bargain Hunters 


A great many women will be very greatly 
influenced to take this trip by the oppor- 
tunities for careful buying which it affords. 
You can buy gowns for $3,000 each in 
New York or charming dresses for $3.49 
when the sales are on, and they are on 
in May and June. You ean save the 
cost of the trip on a set of furs alone. 
Let us help you to find the bargains. We 
know where they are. 


For the Business Men 


Our own spacious offices on the Fifth 
Avenue side and the Madison Square side 
of the Brunswick Building, at 225 Fifth 
Avenue, will be the headquarters for the 
business men. Here they can have their 
mail sent if they prefer, receive telephone 
calls, have a desk, receive callers, trans- 
act business. 

The business men and the young mar- 
ried couples will want to see the “Great 
White Way” when the lights are lit. We 
have some young people who find it diffi- 
cult to recognize Morpheus until aforesaid 
lights grow dim. 
There is no place in 
the world quite so bril- » 
liant, quite so fasci- 
nating, quite so full of 
Romance and good 
fun and vivid life as 
Lobster Square when 
the lights are lit, and 
when it is Spring and 
one is on a vacation 
and the world is young. 

They are dining in 
the open air at Clare- 
mont, on the terraces 
overlooking the Hud- 
son. The prettiest girls in the world, the 








Grant’s Tomb 
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there is no place in this country so,alto- visitors in New York has taught her that at : 

; : fe “pea . : io ameal <a s ee : “ie smartest, best groomed men. The ligh‘s : 
gether delightful. The air is balmy, the skies is anybody passes this corner, where land girls want to lunch at the Plaza, to visit are itis douse awelle Baroda the watel Eleet: 
blue, the sun just warm enough, the city sells for a cold million for one city lot the Metropolitan Museum of Art, to go to the Bulls and Bears sit down tomether, sylvai 
at its very best, and that best is famous 20 x 100 feet. You'll see the builders of the matinée, the shopping they want to and ‘a thousand motor cars drone past the as qu 
the world over. The theatres are open, New York—the builders of the nation— do—what a royal good time a party of door. It is a big. never-ending Carnival Wall 
and all the open-air pastimes in full swing. and they are well worth the seeing, for the girls can have together, and how to have foe’ t 46 New York ait it ovine t trict- 
The streets are full of the best dressed peo- sheer, dominating, flaming intelligence that it in New York and exactly what to We i ira arranged for + whe wish We 
ple in the world. They are dining in the sticks out and can’t be hidden. You'll avoid. to -talte- advantage. of cur hotal ascsm resor' 
open air at Claremont, on the terraces over- probably see $1,000,000,000 worth of flesh We are prepared for the Mothers who modutionn asi. relased valiroad fave but onky 
looking the Hudson—tables are laid under and blood within the hour, if that interests want to bring their children and have ; Prat ae 
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who wish to select their own places of 
amusement and keep their time free. 


The Complete Schedule 


You will realize that we hardly can print 
here a complete list of all the places of 
interest to which we will take you, or de- 
seribe all the varied and elaborate forms 
of amusement and entertainment we haye 
arranged for you. But take our word for 
it that every bit of time is covered and in 
the way best suited to make of this week 
a carnival for you that you will remem- 
ber as the best, most joyous, most bril- 
liant days of your life. We have book- 
lets in which we describe the complete 
eycle of the visit, and we shall gladly 
send you the booklet describing the sched- 
ule which best suits you. 


Nice People Only 


We want good, substantial people only to 
respond to our invitation. We shall insist 
scrupulously on having only nice people, the 
right sort, the sort you yourself are glad to 
meet at home. We reserve the right to ar- 
bitrarily return the money and eject from 
our company any one who is objectionable, 
or even seems to us likely to become objec- 
tionable. We expect that we shall have ap 
plications from a great many more people 
than we can accommodate, and we shall 
select only the best people who apply. 


Why We Do It 


We want you to know about Long Beach. 

, It is the ocean resort 
of the wealthier New 
Yorkers, and it is the 
only exclusive ocean 
beach near New York 
City. It is the ocean 
beach of New York 
City, just as Fifth 
Avenue is the stroll- 
ing ground of the 
wealthy, just as Wall 
Street is the cit \ "4 
financial district. 
The Pennsylvania sta- 
tion is in the centre 
of lower New York. 
Electric trains take you from the Penn 
sylvania station to Long Beach just about 
as quickly as the subway takes one from 
Wall Street to the uptown residential dis- 
trict—40 minutes. 


We want Long Beach to become the ocean 
resort of the nation instead of New York 
only. We could spend $50,000 in adver- 
tising Long Beach in the magazines and 







The Aquarium 


it would not be so well or so favorably 
known to you as it will be by this method, 
because all we can say about it cannot 
begin to produce the impression on you 
that one brief visit will produce. Long 
Beach is a city by the ocean, a city of 
beautiful homes, of the most artistic archi- 
tecture—a city restricted to artistic houses 
and splendid hotels. It has the finest surf, 
the best bathing on the Atlantie Coast. It 
has miles and miles of broad board walk 
along the beach, and the board walk is filled 
with pleasure lovers. Its colony of beau- 
tiful homes is grouped near a great hotel 
as modern and fully equipped as the best 
Broadway hostelries. It gives the refine- 
ment of Newport, the gayety of Monte 
Carlo, the holiday spirit and bathing fea 
tures of Atlantic City, and the invigo 
rating, bracing health of the broad Atlantic 
itself. 

Some of you who come on this trip will 
buy lots at Long Beach because your de- 
sire for lots there will jerk the check-book 
out of your pocket. Some hundreds of you 
will not buy. We shall be very well repaid 
by our investment in your knowledge of the 
beauties of this ocean city. We shall not 
press you to buy—you will not feel un- 
comfortable if you do not buy. Hundreds 
will come who will not buy there, but every 
one who does come will be a very good in- 
vestment for us. We ask you to come— 
not to buy. 


However, should you be unable to resist 
the desire to own lots at Long Beach, we 
shall apply the cost of this trip, including 
your carfare from your home, on the pur- 
chase price of the lots, so that the trip 
will cost you nothing at all. 


How We Do It 


It seems absurd that we should offer to 
provide this week in New York for $40. As 
a matter of fact, for many of you we shall 
provide it for less than $40, and in some 
cases for just a few dollars more. If. for 




















Portland, Me., Philadel- 
phia, Utiea, Syracuse, Troy. 

Binghamton, Scranton, and other 
cities averaging distances approximately 
similar from New York, or if you live 
in regions contiguous to these cities, the 
cost will be less than this figure. On the 
other hand, if your home happens to be 
in Chicago or Middle Western cities east of 
Chicago, the cost to you will be $50 or less, 
everything paid. West of Chicago, south 
of Richmond, Va., north of Portland, Me., 
you will have to pay your fare to these 
cities, but you may then take advantage 
of the rate of $50, or $40 or less, as the 
case may be. Of course, our booklets ex- 
plain all matters of cost in detail. 

We are able to engage in this under- 
taking by wholesale buying and by charg- 
ing a very substantial part of the cost to 
advertising. We have arranged with the 
railroads for reduced excursion tickets for 
the time in question. We are charging 
against our advertising appropriation the 
cost to us of your rooms in the Hotel 
Nassau, which ordinarily would cost you 
$30 to $80 for the week, exclusive of 
meals. This hotel will be completely 
filled, every room occupied with guests pay- 
ing these rates until the middle of Septem- 
ber. It has taken us many months to work 
out this plan so that the cost to you of 
the trip outside of ; 
the portion which we 
assume could be 
brought down to the 
lowest figure possible. f% 





The Long Beach Es- 
tates are selling at a 
price list of $35,000,- 
000. With assets such 
as these we are en 
abled to purchase on a 
wholesale seale indeed 





The Hotel Nassau 


Belasco Theatre 


You will stop at the 
Hotel Nassau, a great brick and steel struc- 
ture, ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF, distin- 
guished by the fact that it is a seashore 
hostelry with every luxury, every conve- 
nience, every little detail that taste could 


The Beaver Dam at Bronx Park 





suggest or fancy devise or wealth create. 
It combines all these elements because its 
appeal is to the metropolitan classes who 
patronize the gilded hotels of Manhattan, 
whose demand is for the best and the best 
only. It fronts 340 feet on the Long 
Beach concrete board walk, built at a cost 
of $140,000 a mile, whereon, before the 
broad arched verandahs of the hotel, pass 
and repass the beauty . 

and wealth and fash- 
ion of New York. 
From your rooms, 
looking out your 
windows over the im- 
mense expanse of 
broad, blue, booming 
Atlantic, it is as 
though you were 
perched on the crow’s 
nest of an ocean 
liner. Rooms, of 
course, are fitted with 
private baths piped 
not only for hot and 








Waldorf-Astoria 


cold fresh water, but also for hot and cold 
SALT WATER. 


Send for Booklet 


Your request for full details will promptly 
be answered in the form of a booklet which 
will describe adequately all that we have 
shadowed in these pages; will tell you 
when to come, how to come, where to 
come; will set forth various sorts of itin- 
eraries as arranged for the various days, 
and other plans for your entertainment; 
will, in short, answer practically all ques- 
tions such, no doubt, as are formulating 
themselves in your mind as you read this. 

BUT REMEMBER: 

If you ARE interested you must send 
promptly for this booklet, as we can ac- 
commodate only a few scores of people 
each week. In order for you to be accom- 
modated in just the week you prefer, you 
must answer at once, as otherwise that 
week may be filled and your visit 
sarily postponed to a week not so con- 
venient to you. BECAUSE our arrangement 
with the Hotel Nassau ceases on June 15 
after that date the opportunity ceases. 


neces- 





instance, your home happens to be in Pitts- 
burg or in the Pittsburg radius, the cost will 
be only $35.50. This, remember, includes 
railroad fare BOTH WAYS. If you live in 
Baltimore, Wilmington, Del., Boston, Mass.. 


The Estates of Long Beach 
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WILLIAM H. REYNOLDS, President 
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Address inquiries for booklet to 
Tourist Dept., Estates of Long Beach 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City The 
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New York Motors to Long Beach for the Week end 
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| OW would YOU invest a modest sum 

for the future benefit of a young child? 
Here is a problem that the thrifty American 
is apt to face at some time. Some good, 
brief letters answering this vital query are 
wanted. Send letters, based on experiments 
and limited to 400 words, to the editor of The 
Average Man’s Money before June 15. A 
bonus of $25 will be paid for the best letter used. 
If possible, th: letter should be typewritten. 


Land Speculation Decreasing 
Apne dceny the tide of settlement 


continues to flow. The Pacifie North- 
west—Oregon and Washington especially— 
is drawing all classes of homeseekers. These 
range from the expert orchardist with $50,- 
000 to the homesteader with two ponies 
and a great hope. From Minnesota these 
figures have been gathered up: 131 banks 
in 131 towns in 65 counties report the set- 
tlement of 855 new farm families within 
the State since the crops were harvested 
last fall. Into the Southwest, too, the 
stream is flowing steadily. 

Yet Western bankers say that the de- 
mand for credit and cash in connection 
with land purchases is only about 25 per 
cent as great as at this time last year. 
Here is an exceedingly healthful condition, 
and investors who are offered securities 
based on developments in the West should 
remember this fact. More liquidation of 
projects too ambitiously outlined, under 
taken without sufficient financial backing, 
or based on overoptimistie estimates of re- 
turns is bound to octur. A check on wild 
speculation, however, has taken place, and 
the investor’s money will be safer. 


A Story of Saving 


YOUNG man of twenty-four, newly 
Bs married and living in New York, had 
a salary of $150 a month. The couple were 
thrifty and began to look around for a safe 
depository for their savings. They have a 
modest home, which came to the husband by 
inheritance. The man and wife had many 
friends who were members of the town co- 
operative savings and loan association, 
and they resolved to begin the thrift habit 
in that institution, as it seemed the best 
method for systematic saving. The young 
couple decided that one-third of the income 
must be saved, and started with fifty shares 
at $50 per month. They kept hammering 
away persistently, although it was hard 
scratching sometimes, as there was $200 
life insurance premiums to pay annually. 

In eleven years and eight months the 
savings and loan shares reached their par 
value of $200 per share—that is to say, 
$140 was paid in and $60 was the profit on 
each share—and the young couple then had 
$10,000 and three children. They turned 
their $10,000 over into prepaid stock, on 
which the association pays 5 per cent in- 
terest, and immediately started fifty more 
shares. It requires only $100 a year to 
pay on these shares, as the $500 balance 
comes from interest on the prepaid shares. 
This is fortunate, as the $500 a year which 
he formerly paid on his shares is needed 
for the children to help put them through 
preparatory school and college. 

It was twenty years ago when he began 
saving; he is now forty-four. The twenty- 
payment life policy for $4,000 is about due, 
and the household are discussing what they 
will do with it. The second fifty shares 
in the savings and loan association will 
mature in about three yvears—which means 
another $10,000—and his interest on his 
aggregate savings from this source will be 


$1,000 a year. All the children are inocu- 
lated with the thrift habit—the eldest, a 
girl of nineteen, is now teaching school, 


and out of her salary of $85 a month she 
puts away $30 in the home savings and 
loan association 


Building and Loan Companies 


POPULAR form of investment is the 
I purchase of shares in building and 
loan associations. It is, perhaps, the best 
worked-out plan for instalment investment 


oO 
24 


that has been made available to the aver- 
age man. Reguldtion. at least in those 
States where most of these companies do 
business, is a real thing. In New York, 
for instance, they have passed under the 
supervision of the State Superintendent 
of Banks, and their forms and methods 
have been adjusted to meet the strict re 
quirements of the banking law. From the 
circular of a typical association the fol- 
lowing “buy-your-home-with-the-rent-you- 
pay” plan is taken: 

Suppose you rent a house at, say, $20 
per month, your payment will be $240 per 
year. You conclude to buy such a house at, 
say, $2,500, have in eash $300, and need 
$2,200, your payment would be as follows: 


Interest per month at six per cent $ 11.00 
Payment on 11 shares of stock in It. & L 
Association ($1.00 per share per month 11.00 


Total cost per month . $ 22.00 


 - |) rary +¥ ... $264.00 
Taxes per year to the city.................. 30 00 
NEE SOG e0S e000 56-cabecnetsaseaees 11.00 
no EP ERUET CLE OTOL . $305.00 

Deduct one year’s increase in value of 11 
shares in B. & L. Association,.......... 182.00 
$173.00 
Net main OVER TOM.,..66.ccccccsce 67.00 


Between the purchase and rental prices 
is a difference of only about $5 per month, 
and in eleven and one-half years your stock 
would be worth $2,200, enough to satisfy 
the mortgage, and your house would be 
your own. 


A Government Clerk Speaks 

e* six years ago I met a friend on 
Lt the street who told me of a chance 
to buy mining shares in Mexico that would 


The Average 
Money 


A Page for Investors 


pay big returns, and added that there was 
a little stock left that I might purchase 
reasonably. I was delighted that so great 
a chance had come my way, and took out 
of the bank a few hundred dollars that 1 
had accumulated by “saving candle ends 
and sich,’ and invested in the Mexican 
mine. I received just one dividend—then 
came long letters telling of all sorts of 
trouble—with the manager at the mines, 
the president, and the directors. All 
were at loggerheads and had begun to call 
each other names. Finally they landed in 
court, a New York court, where you can 
appeal a case to the day of judgment. I 
hear some agreement was finally reached 
among themselves that the mines be kept 
going in order to pay current expenses, 
but I count it among the things of the past. 

Next a local scheme (I did not call it a 
scheme at that time, but a business propo 
sition) claimed my attention. A manu 
factory was to be started to make peanut 
butter. Shares were $5, and “soon would 
be worth $20.” Another little stipend saved 
up went to that glittering prospect. For 
a while all went on well. I think we re- 
ceived dividends twice (3 per cent), then 
the factory was moved to an adjoining 
State to be near the peanut belt; that did 
not meet with the success anticipated, and 
the business returned to this city. After 
a while cireular letters reached us stating 
that the business was getting on a paying 
basis. Then began its career of skyrocket 
ing finance. From a capitalization of 
$250,000 it was raised to $1,000,000, and 
a promise made that in the near future 
it would be boosted to $5,000,000. Later 
it went into the hands of a receiver, and 





Intensive Cultivation 


of the Investment Field 


By S. W. STRAUS, President S. W. Straus & Co., Chicago 


@. Never before in America were so many men saving money. Never before have there 
been so many investors. Never before has the proportion of safe to unsafe offerings been 
so high. Investors, better and better educated year by year, are more conservative and 
cautious than ever before, and the fly-by-night school of finance is going out of fashion 


| yee. as the hope of the American wheat 
ey farmer lies in increased yield per acre 
to meet the rapidly growing food-stulf con- 
sumption of the country, the hope of Ameri 
can prosperity lies in intensive cultivation 
of the field of investment to cope with the 
increased cost of living. 

We note. side by side in the body po 
litic, two incongruous tendencies: A grow 
ing extravagance which, with our national 
temperament, seems at pres- 
ent to be the inevitable ac 
companiment of prosperity, 
and a growing and widespread 
thrift. The condition is not 
unlike that arising when a 
disease invades the human 
body, and healing antitoxins 
exist side by side with the 
destroying toxins generated 
by malignant germs. The one 
is the cure of the other, and 
taking a lesson from contem 
porary medicine, we should be 
able to find a remedy for the 
national discs of extrava 
gance in careful propagation 
and cultivation of our equally 
national habit of thrift. 

That the high cost of living reduces it 
self in large measure to the cost of high 
living has been frequently pointed out 
On the other side of the paradox exists the 


panacea, and it is not hard to demonstrate 
that thrift is erowing as rapidly as ex 
travagance. The outeome of course de 


pends on the relative rapidity of future 


growth of the two forces. Fortunately, we 
ean encourage thrift and try at least to 
check extravaganee. and in this lies the 


} 


economic hope of the counti 
Yet a comparison of American thrift 
with that of the thriftiest of all peoples 


the French. shows how far we vet have t 
travel, and proves how great is the need 
of intensi cultivation in our fi 
finances Although comparati DD ] 





S. W. Straus 


is more than two to one in our favor, com- 
parative figures for 1909, the latest avail- 
able, show 12,828,847 depositors in French 
savings-banks against 9.473.497 American 
depositors. The average French deposit 
was $76 and the average American deposit 
Still more striking is this average 
when one remembers that French savings 
banks limit deposits to 1,500 franes, less 
than $300, foreing depositors into the 
general field of investment 
when their savings exceed that 
sum. 

Such a limitation on Amer- 
ican banks, of course, is im- 
possible, and would not be de 
sirable were it possible, but 
there is hope in the growing 
tendency of depositors, seen 
in the West more strongly 
than in the East, to self-limit 
their deposits and purchase 
reliable securities when their 
savings accounts run above 
Interest 
rates have much to do with 
the geography of this feature 
of the investment situation. 
Chree per cent is the normal 
interest on savings in the large cities of 
the Mississippi Valley, and 3% per cent 
is high, while 4 is common on the Atlantic 
Coast, and the general average of savings 
banks in the Eastern States was recently 


$41.75. 


a reasonable sum. 


given as 3.72 per cent 

That savings depositors are rapidly learn 
ing the first principles of intensive finan 
cial cultivation, however. is shown by the 


steadily increasing demand from small-lot 
buyers for railroad, industrial, and mu 
nicipal securities at 4 to 5 per cent, and 
high-grade real estate first mortgage gold 

nds at 5% and .6 Money savers are 
constantly graduating out of the savings 
bank elass into t i 


nvestments 


general field of econ 
1 i} his class lies 
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the stock and fixtures brought about $1,800. 
The basis on which that $1,000,000 capi- 
talizat‘on was made is not visible to mor 
tal man. 

I was still‘hopeful when I met a lady 
who had been a resident of this city, but 
for some time had made Colorado her home, 
With some other members of her family, 
she was the possessor of a mine in that 
State which they wanted to develop. They 
did not, however, want to form a company 
for the purpose, so thev sent her to Wash- 
ington to raise enough money to work the 
mine in a small way until the output 
would justify expansion. To quote the 
lady’s words, “there was gold in sight 
everywhere.” For over a year I have had 
no word from this gold brick. The future 
may hold much, but I am getting skeptical. 

Not having, as yet, received my final 
blow, I again invested, this time in a West 
Virginia oil proposition. We drilled for oil 
and got a pretty fine gas well. A gas com- 
pany takes the gas when it needs more than 
its own wells produee—which is not often. 
[ fear our dividends are a long way off. 

Now, I may be what in the popular slang 
of the day calls a bonehead, but in these 
very same investments [ have enumerated 
are men of ability, keen at business trans- 
actions, who thought with me that they 
saw a future in every chance we took. 

[ hardly think I am in a position to give 
advice, though I might pose as the “awful 
example” of a too sweetly confiding nature. 
Of only one thing I am certain—I have the 
experience and some one else has the funds. 

You are doing good missionary work in 
getting before the people these experiences 
of the lambs, and will be the means of 
saving many from trying to make money 
by chasing rainbows. E. B. V. 

Washington, D. C. 


Inspect Your Bank Stock 


The name of the Philadelphia trust 
company referred to in the letter printed 
below can be found in the last edition of 
the “Bankers’ Encyclopedia.” Its capital 
stock is given as $48,800. The only other 
information available are the names ol! 
three officials and the names of its bank 
ing correspondents in New York and Phila 
delphia. It was organized in 1905. 


Epiror “THE AVERAGE MAN’S Money”: 

‘TR—In 1905 a man opened offices all 
. through Pennsylvania under the name 

- Security Company, selling in- 
surance policies and collecting premiums. 
He claimed that the offices were equipped 
and maintained by the —— Life Insur 
ance Company. I am a policy-holder in 
that insurance company. 

Very soon this man’s agents began to 
offer stock in the ——- —— Security Com 
pany, saying that this company intended 
to open local banks as branches of the 
Philadelphia bank. Unfortunately, my 
wife and I believed in the man and took 
a number of shares. 

About the same time the —— Life In 
surance Company stopped the sale of poli- 
cies through the — . Seeurity Com- 
pany, and notified policy-holders not to 
pay premiums to the —— —— Security 
Company. When we heard this, my wife 
and T got nervous. At the time of buying 
our shares we were told that we could get 
our money back any time within thirty 
days. We tried, writing many letters one 
after another, but nothing came of it 
Only a few weeks ago we received a letter 
from a man who was a director of the 
company at the time of organization, 
which simply stated that there was no 
money to send back. 

So far as my experience is concerned, 
this is ancient history. But I understand 
that the same bunch of men are now work- 
ing the same game in New Jersey. I have 
seen their advertising leaflets, and they 
certainly seem familiar This time they 
are operating under a firm name rather 
than that of a bank or trust company. 
I wonder if anvthing can be done 


PRethlehen Pa G. &. 
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HE best- 
dressed men 
want their scarfs to 
be full and flowing 
—lots of silk with 


a lot of character 
in it. That’s the differ- 
ence between a scarf 
that is glanced at casu- 
ally and a scarf that is 
gazed at admiringly. 
WE put the most silk, 
the utmost quality 
and the uppermost style 
into ‘‘LeMar Cravats.’’ 
Then,—we put a Guaranty 
on the neckband, that safe- 
guards your purchase. 
When you buy your 
Spring Scarfs, specify 
ei ar Cravats” 
by name and identify 
them at your haber- 
dasher’s by label. Our 
Booklet A—“*A Trip 
To Scarfland’’—takes 
you to and through the 
fashion centres of the 
world. Sent free to 


you for a postcard. 
Simply address to-day 


BEVY «& 


729 and 731 Broadway 


MARCUS 
New York 


= RY mm 


FISHING 
LINES 


yi | BEST IN THE WORLD 
A 5 1s Made for every kind of fishing 

J and not high in price. Send 
for Free Samples and cata- 
logue. Give your dealer’s 
name and say what kind of 














wa fishing you like. 
send the right lines, 


E. J. MARTIN’S SONS, 18 Kingfisher St., Rockville, Conn. 


Yours for the 


We will 














Complete Loose 


Leaf Library 


Covering the entire subject of 
Loose Leaf Record Keeping 


These books (200 pages) contain illustrations of 
40 different record forms and fully describe 
their use: give full information how to start 
the Loose Leaf System and how to maintain it. 
They will show you how 


Moore’s Modern 
Methods 


reduce the office work and expense; why this 
Loose Leaf System is used by 60,000 pro- 
gressive business houses today. 

We shall be glad to send any business or pro- 
fessional man these books without charge or 
obligation. You cannot buy more complete 
information on Loose Leaf methods than we 
give you in this library. Fill out and mail the 
coupon with your business letterhead. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHED 1839 
678 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





COUPON —send me FREE your Loose Leaf Library 


Busines were sitesi 


Address 
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At San Antonio 


(Concluded from page 13 


by those who admit that the men make 
excellent soldiers under proper officers— 
but the law which provided for the’ negro 
regiments has never been repealed. And 
such being the fact, it is not pleasant to 
hear men say that they’d like to see any 
negro sentry tell them where to go, to have 
a regiment juggled here and there, and to 
have well-behaved negroes assumed to be 
trouble-makers merely because they wear a 
United States uniform and are enlisted 
under our flag. 

A Southerner with whom I was dis- 
cussing this little episode said: “You will 
generally find that the people who talk 
about shooting negro sentries full of holes 
haven’t lived in the South very long. My 
people have always been Southerners and 
my grandfather had loads of slaves. One 
day, just after the Spanish war, my 
father saw a negro soldier in the street- 
car, and went over to him and asked him 


if he was one of the Tenth Cavalry. ‘Yes, 
sir, the negro said. ‘Then,’ my father 


said, ‘I want to shake hands with you.’ 
And I’m blamed if the dodgasted nigger 
didn’t burst out crying.” 


While a Nation Trembles 


FINHE day after I returned from San An- 

tonio somebody took me over to Madi- 
son Avenue and Forty-fifth Street and into 
a room soft with Oriental rugs and im- 
mersed in a dim esthetic twilight. The 
long side was arranged to represent a 
proscenium arch, and there hung a thea- 
ter curtain exquisitely wrought from in- 
numerable pieces .of favrile glass. The 
scene was a view from Mexico City—the 
dead voleanoes of Popocatepetl and 
Ixtaccihuatl at sunset. If the light was 
not that lifting radiance which blazes 
across the Mexican plateau, it was very 
wonderful, nevertheless, and as it moved 
across the scene, leaving the cacti at the 
left dark, and turning the peak at the 
right to flame, the ladies who had dropped 
in from shopping and art exhibits and 
matinées whispered in a pleased way and 
rustled the little booklets they had picked 
up at the door. 

The curtain is to be hung in the Mexican 
National Theater, the most magnificent 
building of its kind on this continent, now 
nearly finished, and, as I read in the little 
booklet on coming out into the daylight— 
where the afternoon papers were shouting 
the imminent collapse of the Diaz régime— 
“a perpetual monument to the progress of 
the Republic under the wise administra- 
tion of its venerable President.” 

People are always telling one another 
that “the world is a small place, after all,” 
but the more one sees of the Mexican revo- 
lution, the more one feels that, after all, 
the world is a very large and quaintly 
mixed-up place, and that the different 
parts know no more of each other than 
here in New York you know about the 


folks who live in the apartment overhead. 


A Story of Success 
(Continued from page 19) 


both unscrupulous and vulgar. feel that 
any rudeness to a member of our profes- 
sion is justifiable. This is the attitude, 
more or less, of all society women, and of 
many men of the same class, who appear 
to believe that the exclusiveness purchased 
with their money exempts them from the 
common courtesies of life, except in their 


relations with persons of their particular 
On the other hand, when they have | 


set. 
an end to gain, their methods are as un 





scrupulous as they suppose the average | 


journalist’s to be. 

“Even if you succeed,” said a woman 
to me who had given up newspaper work 
and gone back to teaching school, “you will 
not stay on a paper. Why, you will have 
to do the most terrible things, like report- 
ing police courts or going out on divorce 
eases 

| sometimes do these 
the quest of human-interest 


things. In 
stories, on 


very 


which I am now allowed to specialize, I | 


often listen to the 
records of the 
lice court. I 


humorous and tragic 
human derelicts in the po- 
find there life at first hand, 


and types worthy of a Dickens, a De Mau- | 


passant, or a Balzac 
sordid story of marital wo 
which does not find its way 
In slums, hospitals, asylums, 


and divorcee 


and jails, 


I listen to many a | 


into print. | 


where my work takes me not infrequently, | 


I learn the need of the poor, and the plight 


of the diseased, the feeble-minded, and the | 


criminal. -And the experience is superb! 
Through it all an infinite and 
curiosity toward life have not failed me. 
[ find more opportunities to help and to 


zest for 


bless my brother than would come within 
my knowledge if I were a Sister of Char- 
ity; and a broader field for usefulness, 


observation, and the gathering 
material than if | 


of literary 


were a social worker. 








Lapel Chain 


in side panel 











get Simmons. 


















175 N. Main St. 























Think of your Chain 
There’s style and fitness 
in chains—as in hats 


Ask the nearest jeweler to sup- 
ply you with what you want. He 
will have it—or can get it for you 
quickly from a near-by jobber. 


R. F. SIMMONS CO. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 






You can afford to follow changing styles if you 
For you do not pay for useless 
gold buried in the center. 


SIMMONS 
CHAINS ACD FOBS 


are made with a core of baser metal at the center, 
and a thick shell of solid gold on the outside. 


3 By the time the thick shell wears through to the baser 
; metal, a solid gold chain will have worn so thin that 
; it will have to be repaired—at a cost of nearly double 
H the price of an entirely new Simmons chain. 

; WRITE FOR STYLE BOOK 

: Shows latest and most approved designs: 

: Simmons Vest Chains, Metal and Ribbon Fobs for Men. 


Simmons Lorgnette Chains, Metal and Ribbon Fobs, Necklaces, 
Bracelets, Chatelaine Pins, Eye-Glass Chains for Women. 


Look for “SIMMONS” 
in the Swivel 9” 
” Send us your name for 


Style Book. 













SHOE 


LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE 





The College Tie 


A Florsheim Fantasy — 
Tan or Black Calf 


Built on ‘“‘Natural Shape’’ 
lasts—Florsheim Oxfords 
have other comfort features 
—'‘can’t-gap” insteps and 
*“Hugtite” heels. No chafed 
spots, because Florsheim 
Oxfords fit. 

Ask your dealer 


Shoe, or 
have our n 


about The Florsheim 
end amount and we will 
arest dealer fill your order. 





Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


‘*The Shoe- 
\ style for any 
a fit for every foot.’’ 


Our booklet, 
man,’ shows ‘* 
taste 

















The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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~* > 
PALMER BROS., 
Cos' Cc 


op. CONN. 


ENGINES FROM 2 TO 40 H.-P. 
IN STOCK 








Shock-Proof 


When you travel, you want 
a trunk that will go to the end 
of the world with you if need be and 
come back home victorious, though 
perhaps battle-scarred. 

A trunk that will laugh at baggage- 
smashers. 

A well-made, light-weight, water- 
tight trunk—with strong hinges and 


sturdy locks that will safeguard anything you 
entrust to its capacious depths. You want a 


G. & S. Neverbreak Trunk. 


The utmost value at any price you wish 
to pay. Look for our trade mark on the 
top. It is there for your protection. 

Write for ‘Cupid In A Trunk” —a 
clever travel story in booklet form con- 
taining illustrations and riptions of 
G. & S. Neverbreak Trunks. We will tell 


you of the dealer who can fit you out. 


L. GOLDSMITH & SON, 2 Cherry Street, Newark, N. J. 
The largest trunk factory in the world, 
Established in 









869. 









This is 
Model No. 478 





Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
f purebred px for 1911, ove pages, 57 


strat 


ever | s ha ok 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 14, Rheems, Pa 
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‘“‘Giving Hostages to 
Caesar’ 





That Guarantee to Consumers which is called ‘Advertising 





By Lord & Thomas 


O THIS, then, is to Consumers! 
Not to sell Advertising,—though that is frankly our business. 
But, we want to perform a larger duty today— 

We are just big enough now, we think, to do something altruistic— 
for the general benefit of a Cause we heartily believe in. 

We want to show people why it is wiser and safer to buy Advertised 
“Trade-Marked” products than the unadvertised kind. 

Not because the popularizing of products, through Advertising, makes 
them any more desirable, in themselves, to Consumers. 

Not that their greater prestige, through Advertising, makes them 
taste better, wear better or look better than unadvertised products of 
similar sort. 

3ut, because the Manufacturer who trade-marks and extensively Ad- 
vertises an article thereby proves his own faith in the merit of that 
article, and practically puts up a Bond to vouch for it. 

Now you, Good People,—who consume merchandise, advertised and 
unadvertised, should know this— 

Manufactured Products vary with different seasons, as they come 
from the cannery, mill or factory,—in the nature of things. 

Crops may be light one season, heavy another,—with price of raw 
material in ratio. 

Labor Strikes may affect output of mills one season, create a scarcity 
of the goods, and so raise the price. 

Mines may close down or run out, and so affect the value of metals 
used in certain articles. 

All this means that a Manufacturer who sells unadvertised and un- 
branded goods can quietly take out of quality or quantity enough to com- 
pensate him for advance in his costs, to maintain a liberal profit. 

—He can afford to do this because his goods are unrecognizable, and 
so he cannot be held directly responsille to Consumers for occasional, or 
constant, deficiencies in the product. 


Signing the Bond 


] UT, when he Trade-mariks his product he practically signs his name to 
it, by which act the Consumer can punish him if he does not play fair. 
When he Advertises his Trade-marked product he goes further and 

“Gives Hostages to Cesar”—puts up at forfeit a large sum of money. 

Because, Advertisers know that the first sale of a Trade-marked 

Article to any Consumer, through advertising, costs practically all the 

profit there is in it, for introduction alone. 

He therefore knows that his ultimate profit depends entirely upon 
the article being sound enough, satisfactory enough, and good value 
enough, to command repeat purchases trom the same persou who hought 


it first through his advertising 


In no other way can he get his Advertising money back except 
through these repeat purchases that result from the merit of the goods 
themselves—after Advertising has once introduced them. 

Moreover, he knows that to lower the quality of his Advertised Trade- 
marked Product, even when his costs are higher, will be to lose a large 
part of the patronage he has built up, (at heavy expense probably) through 
years of Advertising. 

Because he knows that Consumers are quick to detect deterioration 
in a Product they continuously buy, and having once lost confidence in it 
they are harder and more expensive to regain, through Advertising, than 
to hold through consistently good quality. 

So you see here’s why the sufficiently advertised Trade-marked Prod- 
ucts are, at all times, a sure thing for both Consumer and Retail Mer- 
chant to buy,—never a lottery as to quality, quantity or demand. 

The Manufacturer has sfa/-ed his entire Advertising appropriation of 
years (maybe $50,000 to $1,000,000) upon the judgment and approval of 
Consumers, whom he has led to expect certain qualities in his product, 
which qualities he has clearly defined in cold type. 

He dare not tamper with that judgment and approval, having once 
established it—even if he were disposed to do so. 

He has put himself on record in such a way that it would be ruin for 
him to hedge from the stipulated quality, in delivery. 

So he must, and in practically all cases he does, live up to the Specifi- 
cations, to the very letter. 


The Reason-Why 


T HAT is why his Advertising appropriation is the best possible Guar- 
antee of his Product—a veritable Hostage to that modern 
who is the Consuming Public. 


“Cesar” 


The larger his appropriationn—the more extensively advertised his 
brand,—the more he has at stake on Quality, Square Deal, and full Satis- 
faction to Consumers. 

Every Advertising Manufacturer /:nows this—we 
Manufacturer to whom we are Advertising Counsel and 
edly knows it. 


Every 
Agency assur- 


believe. 


Few, if any, Advertised Articles of general consumption sold through 
Retail Stores ever make a satisfactory net profit from first sale alone to 
each Consumer. 

Because, it takes practically all the profit on that first sale to adver- 
tise and introduce the Article via Retailers. 

Right there you have the best reason in the world for buying Adve 
tised Trade-marked gcoods. 

And, here, on the other side of the fence, is where your rish 
when buying wnadvertised brands or goods. 

Many Manufacturers of Advertised brands put out several “sec- 
ondary without Advertising them, (for which brands 
the Retailer may of course charge first-grade price if he chooses). 


comes 10 


brands or grades, 


Manufacturers sometimes must do this, in order to use up their 
“Second” quality of material and their accumulation of faulty goods 


(Continued on neat page) 
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setter still, my sympathies are kept warm, | 
my emotions vital, and my intellect con- 











ay Meee ' . ‘ stantly stimulated by the varying and con- 
G ag 
‘vi Hostages to trasting phases of life with which my work 
Caesar’’ (Continued ) brings me in contact. | 


| have not only learned life at first | 
hand, and in its most real, most terri 


Visible Special 


These are the residue after ble aspects. Newspaper work has edu- : 
eareful selection for their firs/ eated me along other lines, and in order Underwood Low Price 
‘ ; to do it successfully I have had to gain . 
grade (or Advertised brand) a culture and general knowledge which Typewriters 
eliminated in order.to make this would have been possible in no other pro- a. FREE TRIAL 


fession. To do intelligently musical and | 


latter grade uniformly good so 4 rhe a ; 
A ' : : dramatic criticisms to which I am often | 


Rotary 


as to live up to the Advertising assigned, or to make an exhibition of 
without endangering ifs market paintings appreciable and interesting to| Escapement Act at Once 


the average newspaper reader, I have had 
to possess myself of a more than super- | 
Unadvertised brands or ficial knowledge of the fine arts. Yet the 
reading and study which I find it neces- 

sary to do go always hand in hand with 


their quality from time to time. recreation, for during the winter season | 


Because, with these there is theaters, concerts, lectures, and visits to the e 
no check upon the Manufac- art galleries are parteof my weekly round. Un derwood i ewrlt 
turer, except that of the Retailer A Bank Acepunt at Last ers 
who through making a large: URING 

profit upon them may thus be 


and its “Hostage” to Consumers. 








grades naturally vary widely 

















my seven years of strenuous Spe 7 I Ww P 7 —Fas T m —F 7 ial 

newspaper work I have saved no Th ; cial sO , ater senish y. mal nih d Paiyegg iby ae 

‘al . ais . - : fi ° ° : .: ° : ? ousands o 3 ag azine freaders have aken advan age Oo our unpara iele offers on standard makes o 

bought into silence. money, and it 1s only within recent months ‘Typewriters. Here's another one. We have been fortunate enough to secure a limited number of the world 
Of course vou now and then | that my earnings have become sufficient to famous Underwood —, and offer you a rare opportunity to secure this standard visible typewriter at a 

get a really wood product among’ | aaa le me to make a modest beginning at great saving—but you'll have to act 50. Every machine equipped with the star-wheel rotary escapement. 
. < J 8S « S 


teas secondary brands of goods. | the savings-bank. In view of this fact, I am S58: Easy Payments — $5 down and $5 per 





zs ; ; | aware that I will be regarded a failure by h 
T . Ss > st; eS | t t; . 
his is due in some instances to many, but when I take stock of my present | === month, no interest; or $3.50 less for cash 



















. a 4 
an occasit mal Sul plus stock ot assets, they far outweigh a bank account. Every machine complete with Waterproof Cover, Tools, Over 10,000 Underwoodsare sold every month. Thatspeaks 
: ‘ =F vhs a0 ' : Bet ip Instruction Book, ete. Not shop worn or damaged machines, | volumes. If you are conside yr th ) h 
. ateri: e b 3 7“? ~- sae I i m you ar isidering the purchase of a type 
good materi l which must be | Much of the happiness and success that | ju: each and every one guaranteed to be absolutely perfect | writer, act now‘and get one of these remarkable bargains. 
usec up a mes en ademan lave come oO ne are entirely ¢ e Oo 1e 1 new. uarantee or one year—whicnh 1s as ion iis special offer places a high-grade standard visi- 
| t 4 when demand | to 1 ntirely due to tl like G teed f hich isaslong| 1 1 offer pli high " 
. oiteks S we? a eee d Sn a ay" , P ~ 5d 7 ~o | @8 any guarantee. Shipped anywhere on approv al, with- | ble typewricer within easy reach of every home, 
is relat ively slack. Best gI ade fact that I have alway S spent far moré out deposit—subject to five days’ trial and examination in | business or professional man. Just think of it! ¢ 
may then be put into secondary | than the average newspaper woman spends | your own office with the understanding that if you find | A FEW CENTS A DAY will pay for one of es 
: : : ; for clothes If it took mv entire earnings the slightest thing to criticize—if you think you can get | these standard machines. o>. 
or unadvert ised lines. 5 * 5 greater value for your money—if for any reason you do | > 


a : : pee F Fal e 7 If you are renting a Typewriter it will be econ- 
to purchase a smart and tasteful winter | not wish to keep the machine, send it back at our expense. | omy for you to replace it- with one of these eplan. 


But, the very neal package wardrobe, and five dollars over for a silk | No salesmen will call upon you. We do not employ them. | did machines, for by paying us a little more pet 
ra th lver | j ¢ . rhe burden of proof rests with the typewriter itself. It | month than you are now paying for rental you 
you purchase of these wnadver- | petticoat, I confess I have borrowed the | must be its own salesman—we depend entirely upon the will have a periees machine to operate ond 
lised grades under same label, five dollars and bought the silk petticoat, | v#lue of the machine to secure your order. n a short time you will have it paid for bas 
| 


may be made from an entirely When one goes to an evening session of 


b . ; : " md b] M4 
different lot of materials, vastly 4 brid a — _ er Five Days Free Trial 
7 ; a brilliant audience, and glances at the 


press table, one does not wonder that the =Don’t Send a Penny 


, . , , ‘ is a Pre ‘ | 
new spape r woman is, more often than not, Remember, no deposit is required. We ship the machine anywhere on approval. You 
a social outeast, and that, however good may return it at our expense if it is not entirely satisfactory, and you are the sole judge. 
. Sw ‘ ee ‘ amine _ | When you write, just give us the names of two or three people who know you, me rely 
her birth and breeding, she must usually | gy an evidence of good faith, 





inferior in quality, and possibly 
less in quantity per package. 
Have vou noticed that? 





make her way, and “land” her big stories These facts must appeal to you. Such a demonstration of confidence on our mal 
+. +e . er on. 4 ” ; , | part should inspire confidence on your part. Don’t wait until the last moment 
U nitormity by force and sly ness, inst ad of by the the lot will go quickly—and this advertisement may never appear again. There- 
. power of a gracious personality. She is | fore, fill out the coupon and mail today. Remember, you take no chances. 
: ° usually shabby. tacky. anc rowsv. Ap- If the Typewriter is just as we sav, you have a bargain—if it is not, 
ELL,—the cause of all this picid h 2 cky nd f *. P| send it back at our expense. Can YOU afford to let this wonderful 


propriately gowned she almost never is, | offer pass? 
making her profession an excuse for ap- 


variability and uncertainty 


























of quality is clear enough, when pearing in a soiled collar and wrinkled Typewriter Sales Co., 193 Dearborn St., Chicago iy 
you think it over. | blouse in the evening or a frayed after ¢s 

No real responsibilily at- noon gown at ten in the morning. “f 
taches to the unadvertised No Fears for the Future | LL PEG 
product. NOOD clothes are not the only luxury . + 4 | 

The Manufacturer has no ¥owhich I have permitted myself. Oc- Chafing Dish Cooking A [his is the 

-ertising ropriatio t ‘asionally ave taken ¢ ‘j r grow : 
= shind ee " ie ware eon MS py 4 at rt ky "seule th Is oe to be dis- 
Stale end jus y. 5 A 5 appointing with- 


Poin 


me nothing of the martyr, and very much 


has not given any “Ilostages to er | 
i ; 7 of the average girl’s love of life and hap 


Cresar.”’ 


out a sharp and 


Ss 





piness, I have denied myself none of the Cerys See 

He can start another unad- pleasures that came in my reach and that Lg M lead-pencils are 
vertised brand, of same kind, to- did not interfere with my work. The re- a a Prag co 
morrow at practically no eX sult is I have not been cheated out of my Y whittled into waste- 
pense but for new labels, if the youth. My mouth does not turn down at Za baskets because the 
existing brand be killed for on ag The have I a b agent: — ¥ graphite falls out of the 
profit through inferior quality. splendid. lies before oe If witehout aed ; cases in short bits. 

All of which is everlastingly motherhood are in store for me, T shall i 9 
different with the Advertised bring to the glad fulfilment of this high- DIXON S 
brand. if that be robbed for est destiny a sympathy, understanding, 4 
profit and knowledge which are the fruits of a E AMERICAN GRAPHITE 

: | rich and blessed experience. And if the ‘ 





PENCILS 


sharpen to a_ writing 
point every time and 
that is their strong talk- 
ing point. Madein Amer- 
ica for all the world, 
and made good by 


) t ‘ rae “ey . 
Because, the Manufacture} lure of my work leads me into a gentle 
cannot, 1 


*¢ , in any one season of and uncomplaining spinsterhood, I shall 
“robbing,” recoup himself for | neither bore my relatives nor face a future LEA & PERRINS 
the loss of a market with Con empty of opportunity and loveliness. 
. ° | 
sumers, which has been built up, SAUCE 
at large expense, through several 


r THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Tuvana 





seasons of strong Advertising 


Moreover he knows that Has qualities which no other sauce 





SANS ABAD WA 





‘ | ' 
only the continuous approval, | Continued from page 17 possesses Soups Fish Meats 
Mts Se " " e 
demand, and appreciation of last minute—not having any clear idea of ° i JOSEPH DIXON 
: ° ° : Th. ‘ é -atly SroVv oh 

Consumers, for his Advertised how we were responsible for Mata’s death and Salads are gre atly IMF oved by & CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
brand, can keep him clear of the but there was sure to be a good deal of tS USC. 4 gvonderful Appetizer. a Jersey City, New Jersey 
larger Retailers’ control over his palm-wine drinking that night, and so on, Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 2 
reasonable profits and his future and we felt as it was just as well to get 2 ZZ LPO IOP ISLET ot 

. ‘ ; fh away—Sir Herbert in particular. So we AMM AMD A i A lt 











trade expansion. went on board, and there was just a breath | ——— 











































































. ° . . . : ] 
So—the Manufacturer who of air blowing to carry us outside the reef Breathing is the ROBERTS 
Nee : ses is 7 oO into the three-knot current that flows past, 
one idvertise his brand of | ° 1d see * é ‘pe a — B Vital Force of Life HIGH GRADE MARINE 
Coods, in a sufficient Way to 1n t ay a Teeze « phe eae a toget ler and we \ deep bre athe r always has He } MOTORS 
, fluence Consumers, takes mighty —— ago mere ey In an hour the Endurancean _ . Save Fuel and Repair Biils 
dil seas tn Minh tal” the eval |few low lights along the island beach Learn to "iii. \re the only 
° . . was out of sight and we was done with Develop Your Chest gasoline 
ity and value in that brand, Whesxss ; : nites Snide Se 
, ° Tuvana almost Send for my 64-page, illustrated - , & 
whatever he may do to manipu Sir Herbert had been drinking through nap re Deemer ¢ ae any aera eating as he 48 
> . éé 9 ° ° = ect ¢ orrect breathing is clear ich or explo 
late an extra profit on his “side the day and wasn’t himself That must cached by Macey iar taeeaios in the base 
lines’—which are his uwnadvre) have been why he invited the skipper and I he f other points of va : Are _ x rsa @ ease @ of starting, flexibility of con 
* d - - forma ( alre sold t ar 2 abilit 
lised brands or secondary grades. the mate to sit down with him in the bit , ' tamps. “GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 
Thi ° ; : l of a saloon and crack a bottle (we were PAUL von BOECKMANN, 1377 Terminal Bldg. Me oe -_ nm npn hace o—S to 60 H. P, 
Ns situation is no ~— out of the lagoon then and drifting so Park Ave. & 41st St., New York | The Roberis Motor Ce. 1458 Columbus Ave . Sandusky, Ohio 
good thing for ( onsumers, but, there was no work for them on deck). 
in the end, a mighty good thing | Her Ladyship was for going off to her 
for Vanufacturers as we will leabin at that. but Sir Herbert took of GEM _ ~~ 
rove to their satisfaction if they fense, and to humor him she stayed while a ae 
$ rite us for the evidence. the skipper and the mate, very red and a. $ Black Boxes. <4 hard, spin + icues Ge 
\dad I TI uncomfortable, pretended to drink what Respect sere thre sant irene Gied 
address sore « homas Sir Herbert poured out for them $1.00 per carton of 10 heme each 100 
r { \dvertising Agents), Trude I wasn’t there I was on deck but | 85 me box of 1000 (bulk 
° “a1 1 fferent nds pe 
ng—Chicago, II] could see and hear all that went on through : ; 1 pal si Mh — 
l on ae ¢ , . . pos "3 ‘ 
the saloon skylight that was open to let CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. 6, 240-2 West 23rd Street, New York City 
in the air Besides me there was only the ; saaiinacadectl cneiatitieaniibiidediaemaann 
a IN ANSWEI THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE ME ausen’s E IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S oOo” 





a sali aw 
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Kanaka at the wheel, the others of the} j 


Sy 51. crew being below having their supper. 

Look lor the MSY la rl | I remember that there was two huge 
_f- sharks a-cireling round the schooner—I 

could see them in the starlight—and as 

[ was watching these I didn’t pay atten- 
tion to all that went on in the saloon 
below, but presently the skipper, for some 
reason, began talking about the Harvest 
Moon and about what a wicked thing it 
was, but all the same it seemed dreadful 
to a poor man like him to bury anything 
so valuable away from the world. Thou- 
sands and thousands of pounds it must be | 
worth, he says, and he says he was sure | 
he couldn’t have done it—meaning put] ‘ 
away the pearl under the ground. 
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AT THAT Sir Herbert began to laugh, | 
ys a queer, nasty, tittering sort of low | 
laugh, and kept on laughing like he} 
couldn’t stop. But finally he says: | 

“Neither could I, friend Schwartz. Neither 
could I.” And he reached into his jacket | 
pocket and pulled out the Harvest Moon 
and laid it on the table before him! 

My heart came up into my mouth and 


The Nie Ideain 
I ear bled into the open skylight, | 
hae I se veel al es ing — p Comfort 


Well, it’s no good wondering and ex- | 
plaining and making excuses now, though 
I like to believe he couldn’t have done it 





Emery means every advantage of Custom-made with- 


d You den ’t know what real 
out the bother of being measured and extra cost. \Z 


nu underwear comfort is till 
you’ve tried the new 


—> 


if he had been himself. I like to think 
Emery means accurate fit, colors that won’t wash ie tal Reiehed oak X tec ti ee na 


out, dependable materials, expert workmanship. drunk, or near it. But, when all’s said ap W HITE CAT 


and done, the man who would rob a dead z . 

Emery means PRE-SHR UNK neckbands, no girl, as had come to her death through his S Union Suit 
guard and dirty dog, and those words 1 Wy, * 
stick to, though the man was my master with Closed Crotch 


i own doing, is a seoundrel and a_black- 
change after washing. 
and a baronet. 


And, though she found other words, such 
: } as a lady might use, it was just about | 
And Emery means money back or a new shirt if an those same things that her Ladyship said | 


E » shi file i : to her brother after she had given one 
mery sfirt fails in any way. loud, dreadful scream at sight of the Har- 


vest Moon, and got to her feet, trembling | 
Every shirt bear- is guaranteed by the all over, and stood facing him with her | 
ing the trade mark maker and by the dealer. back against the saloon bulkhead. And | 
she said he was never more any brother 

a ae oe PY ae of hers, and she wished she might die} 

GUA RAN I EED fit, color and wear. without seeing his face again. Then she 
noel went away to shut herself into her own 
cabin. But Sir Herbert sat where he was, 
breathing a bit hard, and very purple as 
Walter M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers, The Emery Shirt, Philadelphia to his face. And presently the other two, 
Sales Offices also in New York, Chicago and St. Louis the skipper and the mate, as had got up 

when her Ladyship began to carry on, sat 
down again, and all three of them stared 
at that wonderful wicked pearl as if they 
| couldn’t leave off. From where I was on 
the deck overhead I could see the mate’s 


7 I mo 

face plainest, and it was twitching and his | a 

Vey }eyes was standing out. It frightened me, Cir D} FASS Gy) 
he mate’s face did. It was terrible. Once 
he put out his big red hand toward the 

RUB ] g 
| Hose ithaca pearl, as if to turn it over, but Sir Her- — 

bert says very sharp: 


Supporter “Don’t touch it!” And he drew his hand 


back. He says in wa “ind of whisper: - "TRADE RIBBON MARK 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


a ousands and thouse1ds of pounds!” a 
Ww il q a aad pry : Rn i esq sande, ana| B “DEN TAS oo 
ell dress BS PSE: 
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his face was dreadful. 
|| little people wear 
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Emery means sleeve lengths for long arms and short 
arms—your length. 
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(patented) 
Closed in the crotch like a 
pair of drawers. 

This corrects the disad- 
vantage in other union 
suits. No bungling thick- 
ness, no gaping and sagging 
in the crotch. 

Combines the comfort of 
a pair of drawers with the 
perfect fit and ease of a 
Union Suit. 

Knitted from finest ma- 
terials, soft and elastic. AU 
weights and yarns. 
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Write for The Emery Book illustrating and describing styles 
for Spring. Let us fill your order through your dealer. 
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Ask your dealer —if he 
won't supply you, write to 


COOPER UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Safety razor blades that pull and scrape— 
blades you used to throw away—can bequick 
ly brought to perfect shaving edge with the 


FW GTAG 


Automatic 


Stropper ~N 
















hes old skipper went away presently, | 
shaking his head, but the other two, 
| Sir Herbert and the mate, they stayed on, 
quite still with the pearl between them, 
and, after a bit, I couldn’t bear it any 
longer. The sight of the Harvest Moon 
|} began to get on my nerves and to play 
| tricks with my eyes. I went away and 


on firmly all day, 

but can be easily | watched the two sharks circling about 
again, and while I watched them I thought 

attached and de- Sms of that poor murdered (yes, murdered) 

tached by small Children's Sie and tricked and robbed brown girl in her 


smooth, neat | 
stockings heldin (- 
place by sup- 


porters that hold » 


THIS TRIAL Hl 
TUBE 


is for you. We 
will send it for 
4 cents. Write 
for it that you 
may know the 
delicious flavor 














“*The Curve Cut Strop 





cies the Barer roe | fears || grave on the mountainside, and T was fair ond dicency 

make of safety razor blade, and \ fingers. 78 phn shivering with black rage at my master, f Ribb 

= it the natural, easy way. | ——__._ postpaid. and I didn’t see how I could possibly gO ° y on 
Sold by leading druggists, hard- ie Dental Cream. 


\ LOOK FOR THE MOLDED ]} on a-serving him. 
RUBBER BUTTON and "Velvet He came up on deck presently, with the 


ware and other dealers, complete 
with strop, everywhere in U. S. for 
$1.00; in foreign countries $1.50, or 


COLGATE & CO. 





sent prepaid from factory on receipt Griv® = mate close after, and began to walk up » 
of price. Send for booklet, “No rip" stamped on the loop. 5 ee Dept. W 
Mo Dall tae to ue” p theo Dealers E a and down, none too steady on his feet; 199: Rulon Sueat 
, . . . e 
GIBFORD SPECIALTY CO. sical imtaiatald but I couldn’t bear to be near him and 





New York 





55 = — Street GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, U. S. A. went below. I remembered afterward that 
etroit, Mich. I’d left just the three there on the 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating Senoeeee's Coen Sir Elaenery, Che mince, 


and the Kanaka boy at the wheel. 


[ think ] s ave dozed off i 
? MALTED MILK wide 7 I aie cig Be onl 5 oa ‘Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 
The Food-Drink for all ages. it was that I heard feet running about we Charges. al not , 

















Better than Tea or Coffee. overhead and the mate Ss voice bellowing: | cotta tee | 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. Aquicklunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. on ~— ‘wen | ‘Ti ‘Treesare ch 
onan an ommeees Sen —_— adn undressed, an ran pa 





@F~ Avoid Imitations— Ask for ‘‘HORLICK’S’’ —Everywhere | °°. Te skipper and the mate was there, | fl, 


























































talking very excited, and the crew was | tifully polished, s 
GENUINE beginning to tumble out of the fo’castle}| “Vey Roomy.” 
companion Protects furs and clothing against mot} 
Save $ '@) ito $ Hand Woven ] ‘ , No camphor re aquire rd. Is dust -< em reel, Unique 
j PANA A Sir Herbert was gone Crone Quite bridal gift - alors, wight prepaid, gy wry 
, M gone! Him that I had served for seven Write for cat Shows many other styles and gives pric 
ly In ruel , | Rare Bargain vears Him as I had seen. half an hour | PH#2MONT RED CEDAR CHEST C0., Dept. 16, Statesville, N. €. 
a | ae Smee i back, sitting alive and staring at the Han 
bat COST te a yearly cont. Andrews ste it | hymen vest Moon. Gone out of the world forever! | Just What You Have Been lenene For 
OlleTs 4 « oO ete nts scien < y e- 
gy ap ongese rder by our r he at ing engineers Ps we ¢ Like a smashed fly 30 miles on 1 4 S500 The es or 
reduce the coal cost wonde your house user f vd . - Gal. Gasoline busin : 
36 ober, requ ratiation an’ cost lees to install EK must ’ave missed ‘is footing,” the the market. Solid, cush- 
ODays floor plans (showing sizes The S hh : ’ . a or pneumatic tires 
FREE TRIAL” tect's | ranted genuine all hand-woven; u mate was saying Kk must ‘ave missed | y, powerful, prac 
house, new that cond y Men, W and ’ , ' o stead ke v he f ll ge 
Guaranteed byBond =: hs get = PREE «ANDREWS a ae ain ta is footing, being unsteady-like with the] 4 oat of 
10 BOOK co RATING eee St -HOT-WATER kind ; only not as fine a wea .. drink, and pitched straight over the sid ae sod 
-_— , Sent prep 4 ‘Order to lay. Sati fact ion guar- | , iat 9 of this classy 
ANDREWS HEATING CO. BD So cccctet off PAs cones. Ps I'd sent the boy below to get ‘is supper thoronghbred and our 
1189 HeatingBidg., Minneapolis, tin HEATING | PANAMA. HAT CO., Dept. D, 830 Broadway, New York City and T was at the wheel meself The first pecial introductory offer. 
| = thine I knew I hears a splash. and then KENMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 341 Gaff Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL 
| Fo conment 
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Smart Clothes — as They Are 


Here you see a photo- 
graph of aStein-Bloch 
smart summer suit— 
looking just as it might 
be shown you by any 


Stein-Bloch dealer. 


STEIN-BLOCH 
Smart Clothes 


Judge these clothes as 
they are. Not only in 
illustrations. Go to 


the nearest Stein- 


Bloch dealer. 





Look at the seasons 
new models. This is 
but one of many. 
Examine their tex- 
sure. See how they 


are made. Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes will fit you - 
with more style for less 
money than any other 
make in the world. 


From a 


Photograph 


Try them on before the Stein-Bloch dealer's big mirrors, 
that show you how they look from head to foot. Send 
for “Smartness, a Book of Photographed Spring and 
Summer Styles. You will learn the dealer's address— 
and much more besides. 


This is the Label that Means 


56 Years of Knowing How. THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


Wholesale Tailors for Men 











OFFICES AND SHOPS NEW YORK CHICAGO OFFICE 
Fix It in Your Mind Rochester. N. Y. Fifth Avenue Bldg. 1422 Republic Bldg. 

















SRE ES ETT Te es = little shout, like off the loo’ard, and then | 

peft \ "7 a great whopping splash where the shout 
came from, and nothing more. That'll ’ave 
| been one ’o them sharks, sir, ’as got ’im.” 









Che National DE 
Grape Juic¢ 


S°: VERY swift and awful and unlooked 
for, Sir Herbert came to his end. Per- 
| haps he deserved it. Yes, I dare say he 
| did, but it was an unusual, terrible end F You Say ‘‘Grape 
to come to, and I was sorry for the words Juice You May 
I'd said about him—even though they was Get day Grape 
to myself with no one to hear. Juice. 

[ don’t think the skipper believed a word | gi SAY ‘‘WELCH’S’”’ 


of the mate’s story—except perhaps about ¢ BECAUSE YOU 
the sharks at the end, and I know I didn’t,| \, WANT ‘‘WELCH’S”’ 
for, even in the dim glow from the bin-| ¥ a 
nacle lamp I’d caught sight of red on the | W ELCH’S is the 

| mate’s right hand. which he tried to hold pioneer grape juice. 
behind him, and. as soon as might be, , We have been making 
scrubbed off, but there was no witness and it, advertising it, and selling it 


A SUGGESTION ‘ no way of proving anything, and the skip- for forty years. 
per was an old man that stood in terror Forty years is a long time for a busi- 

re _ Service Bureau of his own mate. So nothing was done. ness to last. And when that business 
Service Bureau The worst of all was telling her Lady- increases year by year there is a cause. 
| ship, which T had to do. She took it like 





The United States Tire Company 


has inaugurated a 


——— 
as 





for the users of its tires— ais ‘ 
Soft tires are the greatest Imitation is the sincerest flattery to 


F ; . |} a man, and I think it didn’t come so hard ay 
s se of tire trouble ¢ ; ; - s—but it isn’t to you. — 
vee ehipey Aegdhrnidhateng ontinental Hartford on her as it would have done a fortnight ” Pialien ? | 


as well as tire expense 


We ask the users of our ¢ & J Morgan & Wright before. If he had lived, her Lady ship | You know what you want, b, * 

































tires to adhere to the table would never have forgiven him nor lived | and you know why you wantit. } 
of pressures given below, in his house again, 7b swear. > Ott want WRECHie because dareeio 
and thus increase mileage Chis Bureau will supply motorists with | And that night I%dreamed about the} ® icy of paying a bonus over the reg- 
and reduce inconvenience P Harvest Moon The mate was holding it ular daily market price, brings to 
Z iaintené > cos Z 2 ‘ -j ive i “mati i y , a iq : > 2 h =usin October, (the month of grape har- 
ated saniebenente cost to a the most authoritative information ob | between his hands aigd staring at it—a| |} Vesinevery choicest of all the Concord 

tainable concerning the best known | great fiery, glowing, shining thing, as big| greuee be. tine best belt. GOR pesoane 

a . r . as his head, and it threw up a red light! | ° washing and rinsing the grapes 

Required Air Pressure > ; “yeas Y “e 90e 2 eee ; a | By 5 | 4 clear water, of stemming them and 
“ a lies pele methods of mcreasing tire mileage and against his face, as was all twisted about, | |) then pressing, sterilizing, and her- 
3 in.tires . 60 Ibs decreasing tire trouble and cost. | like it might have beén a lantern he was | §  metically sealing the juice, and noth- 
3} in. tire eo 70 Ib ; } holding , , ing but the juice, gives you a drink 
ep gp: lan : mY db ‘ ¢ . | S° hat is always fresh, clean, pure and 

" ; ) Ibs. ‘ -_ P aie rn F eR ae ah toh | ERS yt 
Sic it — .- Bee Che tire manufacturer knows—just as wice I dreamt that dream and woke | fy satisfying. 
5 in.tires . . 100 Ibs. dealers and garage men know-~—that up after it trembling. And the next night | f your druggist or grocer will be 
542 in. tires 110 Ibs. 





where proper care is exercised in the | | dreamt it again. But not the next night, glad to supply you with WELCH’S 
je : . os for “ing >» thir ight ¢ “eadf ; f you ask for it. If he hasn’t it, 
use of tires there is a surprising reduc- for during the third night a dreadful thing if you ask fc 


: 4 4 i ° oceurred. The mate disappeared like Sir p he will get it quickly, or we will 
tion in the amount of the annual tire bill. ints tad: dees Wihished - Ant im tha send a trial dozen pints, express 


Soft tires mean alias t mileage 
and plenty of trouble 
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The Unite tates Tire C, cor . -paid east of Omaha, $3.00. 
The United States Tire Company will morning there was blood on the deck near- aires eye 5 si 
see to tt that this lack of care ts not due to lack by the taffrail. So he hadn’t gone willing | | Trial 4-oz. bottle, by mail, 1Gc. 
ot tntormation nor of his own accord. \/ LADIES:—Write today for our 


The skipper examined all the crew, one + new, free booklet of grape juice 


by one, singly, in his cabin, but couldn’t | 





recipes — delicious desserts 


As the first step in the service which the 





Bureau will render its members, it has pre- find out anything. And he searched them, a ce 

pared and is ready to distribute the most ste bg Sas ote omy ya pores wom parties, or "just for com- 

werhrasietiwve treatice es re 7 mut he didnt find the thing which he knew any. 

exhaustive t1 atise on the care of tires that tein teeth Bake killed the sante tor.| 0 . THE WELCH 

has ever been published. Then on the next day we reached Suva } y SUICE CO. 
The practical, non-technical information in the Fijis, whieh, at Sir Herbert’s Westfield, ’ 

contained in this book, together with the sup- death, her Ladyship had told the skip N. Y. 


per to make for, and there we left the 


plementary data that will be sent out by the schooner and paid it off. 


> =< Fr ; > ; > ry ; re : 
' Bureau from time to time, will, in hundreds By great good luck there was a steamer 
of cases, result in an actual saving of one-third in tire expense. from the north—a liner—calling at Suva 
on its way to Austra‘ia on the next day 


This service will be unique after we landed, and her Ladyship went on 
in the history of Motor Tires hoard very glad and thankful. Of course 


she expected me to sail with her, but I 
and it is fitting that it should be inaugurated by a tire company that didn’t. T said my nerve was gone and that 
is unquestionably in a better position today through its five immense ggg aR lg ha ls gee gee Asc 
factories, its five laboratories and its exceptional equipment—to wale . 2 


’ ‘ : truly need me. Her Ladyship was sorry, 
furnish the motorist ex/ra serviceable tires, than is any other tire | but didn’t urge me long. She wanted to 





manufacturer in the world. give me a present of money, but I wouldn't 
fA ae 2 ‘ take that, saving as I had quite enough 

United States Tiresaretoday America’s Predominant Tires laid by from my wages to get me back to 

(selling at the same price asked for other kinds), and the inaugura- ene Reeet 4 Ee. | Which was true. 


So she sailed away and I was glad to see 
her go, though she was one of the best and 
FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW and get the initial Instruction kindest and pleasantest ladies I have ever 
Book and all subsequent information to be issued by the Bureau ee Se Cee sekees Volemee oF het 

. ; servants. I’m sure [ wish her happiness 
deisel Gl! Siti ctaiee tesa by your Sos RS and no more trouble, and if things had 
; been different in some ways I shouldn't 


tion of the Service Bureau is only another argument in their favor. 








Name > ; ‘ 

“at have dreamed of leaving her until she was 
Address safe in England onee more. 
Make of Car Tire 








. ¢ ie when her Ladyship’s vessel was 
Address Service Bureau out of the harbor and far away I 


 wacaian States Tire Company, 1794 Broadway, New York came up here to my room in Mother Me 

J Donald’s Hotel. and T locked the door and 
4) let down the window shutters, and T took 
the Harvest Moon out of the little bag the 
mate had kept it in and laid it on the 
table before me The red fires within it 


A Genuine Panama For $1.00 | iuvned up and died out and burned erim- 


An Introductory Bargain son again, and it seemed to me as if the 


go NS Some more expen 





























on Hat , except it is coarse Harvest Moon began to swell and grow 
a e. Warran r hee — poms 1 bigger until it was as big as my hand, as Heat rises—cold descends. The adaptation of this 
j F South America. Weight 2 oz, ; dur- | big as mv head. as big as that little room, flaw gives the constant circulation of air found only in 
able, flexible, easily shaped. Wor : bs : . 
| by everyone, man or Woman, Toke | &8 big as the world—a great, gigantic, ficCray Refrigerators 
like an expensive woman’s P nis ins , ing thing ‘ ille 
oon teent, Gar be hining, breathing thing that filled up all ne rcuit through the refrigerator, 





. Price tointroduce on} 1.00. the space there is and left me shivering on tainted and vitiated air 
Lubricate—Burn cleanly 4 ; a ee aaa 1amber where by the proc: 
k s he : 


Leave no carbon deposit $1 .00 Mexican ye lly Hat 50. ms * eel eo tees Pals e ses of condensation it p sses off with the melte 





is always like has got into is maintains a dry frigid atmosphere that keeps 


























ALL GARAGES—ALL DEALERS For Man, rr or Child my head and my blood and al! of me. It per shi ble things wholesome, maintair their natural 
Write for Booklet Me arrar ted genuine fis d-wover has bewitched me like it did the others ; 
lexico fr strong paln rr m 
“The Common Sense of Automobile Lubrication ed design woven in br I see it in the air before me by day and 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY Lig te hagegr mht by night I dream of it rhere’s just me 
INCORPORATED our Introductory. Price | and the Harvest Moon in all the world now. ‘Mt CRAY REFRIGERATOR CO 
. ita 57 hg iw S00 4 e 1 3 +E 
First iasienst gaat Building, Cinclanst! Ohio Both ae prepa a For all that, when TI get back to London 270 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind 
2: am § st, New York City ‘ He : Display Rooms and Agencies in all Principal Cities 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents Catal ‘g of Mexican and Pan —— today for 1 Free || mean to sell the pearl. I know a man as 2 ethane stone - teat 
knows a place where it can be done. Then 





FRANCIS E. LESTER (0., Dept CAH, MESILLA PARK, NEW MEX. | [| chall be as rich 

















as a lord and never work Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
any more, and so will be my children and Lowest Prices All lea 
| grandchildren as will read this tale of how vad Tarke 
Pon FREE I come by my fortune Largest P I ' w Fowls, E 
POR , ' and Incuba at lowest prices, Send for big t 
CATALOGUE ee) SIX SHOTS IN $18 That is. if I ever get back to England Poultry for Profit.”” Tells how to raise poultry a 
addi od t sd at all. Twice to-day it seemed to me like geo appiortshen ee ee 
. fect he es logging ss J.W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Freeport, Ill. 
y Safe ~_— rey = — Perks an i a non-cloggin I! was being followed as | walked down 
action 4 to 32 inch Genuine , . T ELF 
Imported DAMASCUS Barrel. Full length top rib gives instantaneous sight. Hinged breech the beach road, and yvesicrday a seafaring #.) PRIN FOR Lbs ng 
block, all working parts covered up; snow and dirt cannot get in. Solid steel wall always man as I was drinking with in one of the Cards, « wspaper 
between she | and shooter Taken do ter conds without tools Black walnut stock " +] . | ked an ld « Re ta $60. Sav 
fine finish. Bore, gauge and dro; of stock o ptieeal. No: extra ‘hares for any feature named Sent with privi- Dat eal le harbor asked some very oat lc profit. All easy asent. W 
lege of examination if Saatee i. Don until you uur PREE ROOK deserihir gun and « quest . press catalog, (han ards. pa 
superb line of singles a s, Ask for it toda gd, UNION ARMS CO., 514 pvc Pong Toledo 0.,U.8 A . . e 4 ee Exe Een THE PRESS CO.. Meriden, Connecticut 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


THE NEW 


BRITANNICA ("coon 





Present Low Prices 


to Be Withdrawn 
May 3lst 


A Saving of $10.00 
By Those Who Do 
Not Delay 











THE NEW 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
(11th Edition) 


HE new edition has been writ- 

ten on the same lines of com- 

prehensiveness and unque tioned 
authority which have given the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica a world-wide 
reputation since the issue of the First 
Edition in 1768-71. It constitutes 
an entirely new survey of universal 
knowledge to 1910. No completely 
new edition has appeared since the 
issue of the Ninth (1875-1889). The 
11th Edition consists of 28 volumes 
and index, comprising 40,000 articles, 
7.000 text illustrations, 450 full-page 
plates, and 417 maps. The entire 
contents of the work have been under 
editorial control before a single page 
was sent to the printer, so that all 
the volumes are practically of even 
date. The contributors number more 
than 1,500, including scholars, spe- 
cialist authorities, and practical ex- 
perts in all civilized countries; £230,- 
000 ($1,150,000) has been paid (to con- 
tributors and editors, as well as for 
plates, maps, illustrations, type-set- 
ting and corrections, office expenses. 
etc.) before a copy was offered for 
sale. The new work combines com 
prehensiveness with brevity; many 
thousands of short articles having 
been introduced for the first time. 
Among the new features are diction- 
ary definitions (dealing with techni- 
cal or scientific words), biographies 
of living celebrities in all countries, 
a complete history, under alphabetical 
headings, of classical antiquity, bib- 
liographies of all important subjects, 
exhaustive accounts of all new coun 
tries, the first connected history of 
modern Europe, detailed and authori 
tative articles on industries and all 
practical subjects, and the latest re- 
sults of archaeological research, of 
exploration, and scientific discovery. 
The new work contains more than 
twice as much information as the 
Ninth Edition, but in the India paper 
lormat occupies about one-half the 


space . 





A Freshand Original Survey of Human Thought, 
Learning and Achievement up to the Year 1910 


Issued by The Press of the University of Cambridge, (England) 


- oo 
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29 volumes, each 1 inch thick. Legibly printed on opaque India paper 
and bound in full sheep-skin or full morocco, with flexible backs 


The First Distribution of the new Eleventh Edition of 


this celebrated work will be lim- 
ited to applications that shall be registered to May 31st, and until 
this date the present advertised terms of subscription will hold 
good, but after May 31st a new schedule of higher prices (an in- 
crease of $10.00 a set) will go into effect. 


Com lete Publication of the work has now been reached, 
p and the special arrangements for 
accepting “advance of publication’’ applications at substantial con- 
cessions in price will be discontinued. 


Many Libraries in One Wor 


books covering all the information contained in the new Britannica; 


A multimillionaire could 





not collect a library of 








for there is in this new edition much that has never been printed in 
any other book—the work of experts and specialists who have never 
before expressed their knowledge in written language. Indeed the 
new Britannica is the essence of all human knowledge condensed 
into 41,000,000 words and embraced in 29 volumes which—in the 
India paper edition—occupy only 29 inches of linear space. It is 
many libraries—all libraries, one might say—distilled into a single, 








orderly, scholarly, and eminently readable work. It is at once a 





library of History, of Geography and Topography, of all the Sci- 
ences, of Archaeology, of Religion and Theology, of Philosophy, 
of Economics and Sociology, of Music, of Art, of Languages, Lit- 
erature, and Drama, of Engineering and Industry, of law, of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, of Agriculture, of Military and Naval Matters, 
of Sports and Games, and of Practical Information covering every 
phase of human activity, every field of human endeavor. 
A Limited Period was fixed during which “advance” appli- 
cations might be registered, and general 
publicity was given to the opportunity extended to early subscribers 
to enjoy the benefit of a substantial concession in price. 
A Lar e C ncession was allowed to those who by sub- 
4 0 I scribing promptly should assist the 
publishers to print and bind the first impression economically—that 
is, with actual foreknowledge of the preference of the public. The 
Immediate Suc ess of the original announcement in Novem- 
ces ber, 4,157 applications being received 
in the first 30 days, made it apparent very soon that all preliminary 
estimates of the probable early demand would have to be disregarded. 
The printing order was then increased to 17,000 sets, all of which 
had been subscribed for by the end of February. Undoubtedly the 
Low Price of $4 00 a volume was the chief factor which 
’ called forth so many early subscrip- 
tions. The old oth Edition (25 volumes, 850 pages each) cost 
$7.50 a volume in Cloth, and $10.00 in Half Russia. The new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica averages 
1000 P a volume, and contains more than 40,000,000 
ages words. In view of its broad usefulness as an in- 
strument of popular culture and as a trustworthy guide to sound 
learning, the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press (the En- 
glish University of Cambridge having taken over the copyright) 
regarded it as an especial part of their obligation to the public, fn 
giving the new work the zmprimatur of the University, to offer it 
at a popular price. 


IM ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT VYLEASE MEFTION COLLIED’ 


This Is The FINAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Before the Expiration 
of the Period for Reg- 
istering Early Applica- 
tions at a Substantial 
Concession in Price 


The Advance in Price 


($10 a set) will be effective both in 
England and America immediately 
upon the closing of the list for the 
first distribution on May 31st. 


To be Increased to $7.50 


It is intended that after May 3ist 
the price shall be increased, and the 
work will continue to be sold on an 
ascending scale of prices of which the 
ultimate price will be $7.50, the same 
as that of the oth Edition. 


More than 20,000 


Applications have been registered, 
of which 89% are for the thin, flexible 
India paper volumes (1 inch thick), 
instead of the volumes printed on or- 
dinary book paper (23¢ inches thick). 


HE convenience of the new dress, 
T in which the new Encyclopaedia 

Britannica is offered constitutes 
an advantage which cannot be fully 
appreciated unless it is considered in 
connection with the uses to which 
the book is intended and designed to 
be put. 

There was always something for- 
mal, if not almost repellent about the 
old Encyclopaedia Britannica. All 
its qualities were of the massive kind, 
including its physical makeup, and in 
taking down one of its volumes one 
had a good deal of the feeling of a 
schoolboy settling down to do his les- 
sons. After all, the main purpose of 
a work of reference is to be referred 
to, and of a work of information to be 
read, and both are largely defeated 
under such circumstances. Incom- 
pirably the greatest benefit resulting 
irom the innovation of India paper is 
the more INTIMATE character of 
the new format. The delightful hand- 
iness of the India paper volumes, their 
readableness, the fact that they can be 
picked up and held in one hand and 
(in either of the leather bindings) bent 
back as easily as a magazine, are a 
sure guarantee that when people come 
to discover for themselves how ab- 
sorbing a story these volumes have to 
tell, they will fill the void of many an 
otherwise empty and wasted hour. It 
was Thackeray who said that the 
great sacrifices of life were com) ara- 
tively easy, but that it took a hero to 
face its minor discomforts. On the 
same principle a book that is uncom- 
fortable to read is only too likely to 
end up by not being read at all. 


Illustrated Prospectus 


(40 pp) 56 specimen pages on India 
paper, 4 specimen plates, and form of 
application showing the special ad- 
vance terms will be sent by return of 
post if the reader will write name and 
address below, tear off this corner, 
and post to 


Cambridge University Press 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Department 


35 W. 32d St., New York 


Name 


1ddress 
Co_.Lier’s 2 
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The Truth 
About 


Orthochromatism 


WHAT ORTHOCHROMATIC QUALITY IS. Inthe 
earlier days of photography the plates used gave very untruthful 
renderings of color values. Yellow and red, for instance, photo- 
graphed as black, while violet, indigo and blue photographed as 
white. The chart above shows the range of the spectrum from 
violet to red. The ordinary plate is highly sensitive to violet, a 
trifle less sensitive to indigo, and so on, until, as we approach the 
other end of the spectrum, the yellow and orange rays affect the 
plate but little and the red rays hardly at all. An orthochromatic 
plate or film is one in which these errors have been so far corrected 
as to giv e truer color value, i.e., the emulsion is sensitive to a wide 
range of colors in an equal or nearly equal degree. 

WHY IT HELPS. 
might be making a picture, with say a bed of flowers in the fore- 
The negative, 


With a non-orthochromatic plate you 


ground—some light yellow and others dark blue. 
owing to its deficiencies, would give a print in which the yellow 
flowers would appear darker than the blue ones, though, to the eye, 
the yellow flowers would appear lighter. In other words, it would 
not give, in the resulting pictures, the true color values. The 
fully orthochromatic plate or film corrects these mistakes and 
renders the color values, (the depths of color) in their proper 
relation to each other. In the same way the orthochromatic film 
helps preserve cloud effects, differentiating between the clouds and 
the surrounding blue sky. 

DEGREES OF ORTHOCHROMATISM. There is no 
difficulty, in factories such as ours, in making any desirable degree 
of orthochromatism. We make many brands of orthochromatic 
plates and make them not only in Rochester, but in Toronto, in 
Harrow, England, and in Melbourne, Australia. It would not, 
however, be “practical to make them all orthochromatic or color 
sensitive in the same degree. For instance, we make one plate 
called the “Panchromatic” which is used mostly by engravers in 


preparing for three color process work. ‘This plate is so sensitive 
to red that not even the usual ruby lamp can be used in the dark- 
room. It must be developed in absolute darkness. It is quite 
evident that such a plate would not be practical for ordinary 
purposes. 

Kodak film was first made as an orthochromatic film in 1903. 
Up to that time we had literally sold hundreds of thousands of 
orange dark-room lamps in our developing outfits. Immediately 
it became necessary to substitute a deep red for orange because 
this orthochromatic film was so sensitive to yellow. 


PRACTICAL ORTHOCHROMATISM. 


manufacturers of dry plates in the world, as the largest manufac- 


As the largest 


turers of orthochromatic dry plates in the world, to say nothing of 
our being the largest film manufacturers in the world, we have, 
at our command, every advantage that experience and _ scientific 
research can give. We know to what degree and for what colors 
the film should be orthochromatised in order to give the best 
possible average results in the hands of the Kodaker. 

For eight years, Kodak N.C. film has been an orthochro- 
matic film. What is more important, it is properly orthochromatic. 
Our unequaled experience with plates and films has enabled us to 
make and maintain in Kodak N. C. Film the most perfectly balanced 
film in the rendering of color values. 

OTHER QUALITIES. Kodak N.C. Film adds to its 
superiority in rendering of true color values—the highest speed, 
freedom from halation, duplex paper (red on one side and black 
on the other) which absolutely does away with the offsetting of 
numbers on the film, latitude, which in the greatest degree com- 
pensates for errors in over and under exposure, and above all, 
dependability. It is the dependability of Kodak film that makes it 
the film invariably chosen in every event of world wide importance 
—the film chosen for making news pictures everywhere. 


That Dependability which makes Kodak Film the film invariably chosen 
for Events of Importance, makes it preferable for every-day use. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





